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THE RED LEAF. 


F when October steals across the scene there were 

denizens of some near planet to gaze upon the earth, 
even on our one section or phuse of it, what a wonderful 
and changeable star she would seem to them! A little 
while ago she swung a living emerald with the sum- 
mer greenery, as just before that she was a sapphire 
and silver globe, with the winter snow and ice and their 
azure rifts and shadows, and here she is blazing with 
tints and glints of ruby and topaz and amethyst in the 
deep dyes of the Northern woods of our parallels. What 
fortunate beings those gazers may imagine the dwellers 
ov such a star as this must be; what higher order of life 
may they conjecture it! What superior sensitiveness and 
virtues must those have who live in it; what completer 
faculties and undreamed-of powers walking among these 
jewelled splendors, or mayhap not walking, but dowered 
with wings! Deluded dreams! Perhaps they think that 
death, by-and-by, if their deserts are such, will take them 
to these enchanting regions, and give them the freedom of 
all these radiances and marvels. Perhaps they wonder 
what produces these marvels, and apply their powers of 
search—bave their theories and contentions and parties re 
” garding the constitution’ of the next invér or outer planet, 
as the case may be, meaning the earth—wonder what we 
call ourselves, and give us a name that we may never 
know 

But when all is said these supposititious gazers know 
nearly as much about us as we do ourselves. We talk 
learnedly, we write books, deliver lectures, turn the 
search-light of our strongest powers upon the matter, ar- 
rive at protoplasm, and all but the ultimate atom, and 
having arrived there, are but little wiser than we were be- 
fore. For who by searching shall find outGod? And we 
know no more of what we are made, or how, or for what 
purpose, than He has chosen to tell us. The world is full 
of mystery; the smallest thing in it bolds as much mys- 
tery as the greatest, the diamond more than the bowlder. 
It has no detail, indeed, that holds more mystery than this 
first red leaf which has just floated into our hands, and 
whose like companions are making our quarter of the 
globe a miracle of color. What made it spring into its 
place on the stem, gave it shape and character and identi- 
ty, made it a maple and not a beech? What was its life 
that breathed and grew and waked and slept? What fed 
it? What changed it, mottled it, tinted it, made it at last 
as rich as burnished gold, dyed it as if it had been dipped 
in the earth's heart's blood, loosened it to drop down and be 
blown on the wind and trodden under foot, to become a 
part of the mould again, to remind us of nothing so much 
as of ourselves, dancing in sun and wind, adding to joy 
and beauty, in our best estate, fallen and forgotten at the 
close? 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
fioid you there, root and all, ia my band, 
Little fower—bat if I could understand 
What yoo are, root and all, and all in all, 
1 should know what God and man is!" 

And as great a source of wonder as the flower is this red 
leaf, which brings to us out of the unknown deep no less 
than word of the revolution of the stars in their orbits, 
the rolling of the earth round into another season, the 
very fact of its dropping and floating down and not up 
being of kin to the movement of star and planet, and a 
token of the brotherhood of the whole universe in the 
bond of law. Only a ripe red leaf it is that drifts into 
our hand, or passes idly by, yet it has not only been a sig- 
nal thrown by one world to another, perhaps, but it is a 
seal of the promise that seed-time and harvest shall not 
cease 


MRS. BARKER ON ATHLETICS. 


T was with a sense of selfish satisfaction that I turned 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s corner to-day, knowing I should 
find her at home. I knew, indeed, she had been in town 
during all this dreadful heat, Once or twice I have gone 
with her when’she has taken Professor Prodgers to the 
Park in quest of a breeze. He will not go anywhere with 
horses in such weather, so drives are out of the question. 
We had wandered aimlessly about among the paths or 
sat idly on shaded benches, but we had found no plea- 
sure except by the lake—where at least there was water— 
or as we watched the flowers flaunting their gay blossoms 
in the fountain. For the leaves of all the trees, green as 
they still were, were as parched and dry as the lips of 
fever-stricken patients. When the breeze touched them 
we could hear them crack, not murmur as in happy sum- 
mer weather. This breeze we had come to seek seemed 
suddenly to the Professor no ministering spirit with heal- 
ing in its wings, but some eruel tormentor delighting in 
agonvies inspired, wantonly playful wherever pain could 
be imposed. The earth, too, was dry as powder, and fell 
away from the roots of the dried grass. The birds did 
not sing. Only the gray squirrels making their long low 
We came away 


leaps over the lawns were gay as of old 

in despair 
On Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda, however, there was no 
suggestion to-day of what the heat had been. The little 
fountain sang merrily, and the grass that grew about it was 
green and fresh. Even the old oy had been too 
ering, and the vines 


well cared for to show sign of su 
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that shielded us looked as oe no withering blast of 
heat had ever struck within a mile of them. 

The Major's niece was talking. She wore a rose in her 
belt, tucked carelessly in, as when I first saw her, some 
years ago. It is a fashion that she loves. ‘‘It was a 
great thing,” she said, ‘‘to see a world’s record broken, 
and Sweeney make a jump that no one had ever made 
before or might again—a jump higher than his own 
head.” She was speaking, of course, of the games of last 
Saturday, as I learned after a moment when I listened— 
the games between the London Athletic Club and that of 
New York, played at Manhattan Field. ‘‘ When Sweeney 
first started he hopped a little in the funniest way, like a 
canary just off its perch, and then he ran and made his 
leap, flying over the bar like a bird. Twice, you know, 
he had failed that day, and the bar he jumped over came 
down with him, while all the fifteen thousand people 
watching him with tears and breathless interest groaned 
aloud. yhat a moment for a man! He had _ three 
chances, and the last time he went high over. I don't 
see why I said he went like a bird. hat he did was 
prettier than anything any bird ever did !” 

** But, after all, what does it prove?” said Mrs. Barker, 
who is also forced to stay in town just now, and who 
comes here for nothing else, I beljeve, than to have an op- 
portunity to argue other ple’s statements. No one 
does kinder things than this estimable woman, but to let 
you have the privilege of your own opinions is not one of 
them. ‘“‘ What does a high jump or a long run prove for 
anybody. Men are not really made stronger. I never 
saw an athlete yet who had any endurance. They all go 
to pieces sooner or later. They are lazy, most of them. 
They make great spurts, but they are useless for the ordi- 
nary activities of life.” 

The Professor, I know, meant to answer her. I saw 
him take off his gold-rimmed spectacles, fold them, tap 
the arm of bis chair gently with them, and look at her. 
But the Professor is languid in this weather, and the Major’s 
niece, the color mounting in her face, answered before 
him. 

“That's such a funny way to look at it, Mrs. Barker,” 
she said. The Major's niece is the only person I know 
who speaks in this way to Mrs. Barker. Most of the 
world beat retreats, after an assault of hers, rather than 
have an argument. ‘‘ You don’t seem to remember that 
some things are worth doing just for the pleasure of doing 
them. And then, too, the final dash and the high record are 
really not the vital things in sport; they are only the 
crowning glories. It is all that the working for them en- 
genders that make them fine—the self-control, the disci- 
pline, the wholesome life, the generous rivalry. Why, 
they understand that so now that.even in parts of our 
army they have introduced athletic training for the pri- 
vate soldier, just as they have it abroad! 1 didn’t suppose 
any one had to argue the question any more. I know 
they used to. My uncle, Major Clendennin, says that in 
the college town in which his brother lives the professors 
never began to play tennis until about ten years ago, and 
then only the younger men dared to. It was considered 
frivolous and undignified by the bent, round-shouldered 
old men, who never looked up from the ground as they 
walked. He told me how they talked.” 

** Well, that. only proves my point,” said Mrs. Barker. 
«Extremes are bad, and athletics are extremes.” 

** Did you ever know such a woman?” the Major’s niece 
said to me afterward. I think her temper was ruffled. 
‘*] have never heard any one say anything that she did 
not twist into a something to prove her point. What or- 
der of mind does she represent?” 


But I could not tell her. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


VOTE is to be taken in Massachusetts this autumn 
41. which is quite new in the history of the world. The 
legal voters, men and women—for women in Mussachu- 
setts can vote, if they wish, for school committees—are to 
give in their votes on the abstract question of Woman 
Suffrage, for or against. It is not likely that this will call 
out a very large vote, or give anybody much satisfaction. 
Practically it amounts to nothing, because even if the vote 
goes “aye” no result will follow. It is not in any proper 
sense a ‘‘referendum,” as those popular votes are ealled in 
Switzerland, where certain laws are passed or defeated in 
this way. The Massachusetts vote will neither enact nor 
defeat anything. Such a proposition cannot possibly call 
out a large vote. The advocates of Woman Suffrage did 
not ask for it, and indeed opposed it for precisely this 
reason. The remonstrants, in their manifesto, treat it as 
a matter of small importance. It is therefore rather curi- 
ous than interesting. Should the vote go in the affirmative, 
it will effect nothing directly; should it go the other way, 
it will bring nothing to a conclusion. 

Yet some interesting results have already begun to ap- 
pear. Both the friends and foes of woman suffrage have 
formed committees, consisting partly or wholly of women, 
to conduct the canvass. The same was the case during 
the New York agitation, but with a curious difference. 
In New York what is called ‘‘ society ” seemed absolutely 
divided on the subject, and this was a healthy condition. 
The two committees represented the same social types, 
and with equally presentable names. In Massachusetts 
it is wholly different. ‘‘ Society” is represented on the 
remonstrants’ list so exclusively that nothing else what- 
ever appears to be represented there. All the ladies move 
in a limited, though most unimpeachable, circle. All 
may be presumed to interchange visiting-cards and meet 
at the same afternoon teas. There is not even a hint that 
there is any other class to be consulted. Where are the 
literary women, the artists, the teachers, the business wo- 
men, the temperance women, the labor-reform advocates, 
the members of the farmers’ grange, the clergymen’s 
wives? Compared with this inadequate body, how com- 
fortably varied looks the list of the committee in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage headed by Julia Ward Howe, who is 
free of all societies, and even of ‘‘ society” itself, but in- 
cluding also women who are wholesomely unknown to 
the world at large, but well known in the farmers’ 
granges and among the Christian Endeavorers. Can an 
one doubt which list, on the whole, represents the spirit 
of the future? ; 

The more cultivated social class—the ‘‘ Four Hundred,” 
as the saying is—bave an immense value in certain direc- 
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tions, They stand for the social amenities, and in many 
ways for the worthy charities. Generous and noble tra- 
ditions attach to their names, and nowhere more than in 
Boston. But one thing has in all ages and places been 
denied to this class, so far as it is a class—that of the lead- 
ership in bold reforms. ‘That fruit grows on a different 
tree. There never was a moment in the antislavery 
movement, for instance, when, if the ‘‘ best society” in 
Boston had been polled, its women representatives would 
not have been even more overwhelmingly conservative on 
that point than it now proves itself on this. The woman 
whose whole career has been sheltered and petted, who 
has moved in a charmed circle, who has never earned a 
dollar for herself—how can she grapple with a new step 
in social like one who bas had to struggle from 
early girlhood for subsistence, for education, for a career? 
On the other hand, it is to be saidthat there is in such a 
body of conservative women more of homogeneity, and 
therefore of joint action, than in the more varied body of 
the reformers. More seriously still, the difference is that 
these conservatives usually hold more closely to the main 
question than their opponents. The remonstrants against 
Woman Suffrage object to it per se, not because women 
will vote this way or that way, but because it is objection- 
able that the should vote at all. This is a clear, intelli- 
gible, and coherent position. Unfortunately the reform- 
ers, or many of them, occupy a position far less consistent. 

The greatest obstacle to the success of the Woman- 
Suffrage agitation, in the Eastern States at least, lies in 
the fact that its great growth has latterly come not from 
those who are interested in that question per se, but those 
with whom it is merely a means to an end. That end is 
the success of certain other measures which these ladies 
have at heart, as the prohibition of the liquor traffic, or 
Sunday observance, or the discouragement of card-play- 
ing and mixed dancing, or the repression of the Roman 
Catholic Church. If they were led to think that the ma- 
jority of women would not stand with them on these 
points, they would not wish women to have the suffrage. 

hey therefore do uot really grasp the main question; 
they are logically in a weak position. Worse yet, the 
most faithful and patient allies of the main reform are 
liable to denunciation at any moment, unless they adopt 
the minor shibboleth also. No man in Massachusetts bas 
brought to the movement so much of legal position or 
statesmanlike authority as Senator Hoar; yet at the largest 
meeting of Woman-Suffragists held in the present canvass 
he was indignantly attacked and condemned because he 
had differed from some of the ladies present on the 
wholly irrelevant question of the constitutional rights of 
Roman Catholics, Indeed, the chairman of the meeting 
went out of her way to reprove those ladies present 
who ventured even to employ Roman Catholics as domes- 
tics in their families, the apparent theory being that this 
particular sect must be dealt with by starving its adherents 
out of it, precisely as King Louis XIV. tried to starve the 
French Huguenots into it. It is just these collateral pro- 
jects which retard the progress of Woman Suffrage. The 
mere opposition of “society” isa trivial matter. ‘‘Society”’ 
has opposed many good reforms, but never yet defeated 
any. But the worst injury to any great reform is to make 
it secondary to enterprises narrower than itself. Bitter- 
ness enough is brought to bear, in other ways, on such 
questions as Prohibition or Protestantism. If Woman 
Suffrage rests on anything, it rests on a principle of its 
own, and not on a religious feud or a social panacea, 
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A GREAT deal of excellent music is enjoyed during 
the fall and winter months by the inhabitants of 
Cologne and Frankfort, and the position of these impor- 
tant German cities enables them to count on liberal sup- 
port from the travellers who are passing through at all 
seasons of the year, and who gladly avail themselves of 
the amusements open to the public at large. The most 
striking feature of the opening week of opera at the Stadt- 
theater, Cologne, was a capital performance of Lohengrin, 
given under the leadership of Julius Hofman. The house 
was well filled, though a term of unusual heat prevented 
many of the subscribers from running up from their 
neighboring country residences to attend the first series of 
operas. 

It was evident that the audience was appreciative and 
enthusiastic, and the artists entered into their parts with 
delightful earnestness. Friiulein Burrian Jelinek, a young 
soprano, with a fine powerful voice, good presence, and 
considerable histrionic ability, proved « charming Elsa, 
and ber gifts will be even better suited in rdles demanding 
greater dramatic scope; Herr Bruno-Heydrich, who has 
achieved fame in Germany as a Wagnerian singer, acted 
the ideal part of Lohengrin with exquisite delicacy, tender- 
ness, and true feeling, delivering his somewhat veiled 
voice with admirable effect; Herr Wilhelm Merkel was a 
thoroughly good Telramund, and his fine organ was heard 
to advantage in the sustained passages of the great duo 
with Ortrud—a part not very ably filled by Fraulein Ida 
Miller, who received a cool reception, and who “oy 
unsuccessfully to maintain the artistic level of her fellow 
artists; Herr Ignaz Waldman filled the réle of the King 
acceptably, and Herr Willy Langefeld was a satisfactory 
and energetic Herold. The chorus was wholly admirable, 
and the seenery and costumes adequate. A word of 
hearty praise for the orchestra must be added, and al- 
though Herr Hofman’s readings were more deliberate 
than we are accustomed to think advisable, it must be 
owned that they were marked by intelligence and good 
taste. 

Opera throughout Germany begins at half past six 
o'clock in the evening, and does not demand full dress. 
The series of grand symphonic concerts given under Herr 
Wilner’s directorship at the Gurzenich Hall in Cologne 
are looked upon as far greater social events than the opera, 
and the eudieness upon the former occasions appear in 
evening toilette, thus reversing our order of things at sim- 
ilar entertainments in America. 

Frankfort possesses an unusually beautiful and perfect 
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opera-house, built, and elaborately decorated, after the 
manner of the celebrated Parisian one, only on a smaller 
scale. The first Wagnerian drama of the season was 

ven there on the page September 10th, when an 

reer performance of Tannhduser drew an — and 

appreciative audience. Herr von Bandrowski filled the 
title rdle, and Frau Schréder-Haufstiing! (who will be re- 
membered as a fine artist, and who created a favorable im- 
pression in New York a few seasons ago) acted and oang 
the part of Elisabeth with great dramatic fervor aw 
touching pathos, her voice being in superb condition, und 
her delivery evoking enthusiastic praise. Fraulein Blit- 
terbauer, a young and oamey handsome Venus, did 
good work in the difficult scene with Tannhiuser, and was 
well received. 

A number of popular local artists filled the other réles 
acceptably, and the chorus, the scenic effects in the Venus- 
Grotte, and the corps de ball«t proved commendable. 

The orchestra, under Dr, Rottenberg, played well, and 
the entire results, viewed asa whole, were thoroughly har- 
monious and pleasing. 

One of the most enjoyable features of life in Frankfort 
is the open-air concert, which takes place every evening in 
the Palmengarten, where hundreds of people assemble to 
dine at little tables out-of-doors. Catholic programmes 
which cover selections varying from a Strauss Waltz to 
arrangements from Beethoven or Wagner dramas are 
rendered by a brilliant band, led - a capable and effective 
leader. The music begins at eight and continues till ten 
or half past ten, and in addition to the printed programmes 
extra pieces are added when the listeners linger over their 
coffee and show especial approval of what has gone before. 
In winter the concerts are given in-doors as accompani- 
ments to the dinners served in the hall adjoining the 
gardens. 





1 OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


" ‘ue Hermitage of the Voirons, Haute-Savoie,” is the 

name of the half-hotel, half-chalet, 5000 feet above 
the sea-level, from which I write. ‘* The Hermitage” is 
the name of the hotel, and ‘‘ Les Voirons” that of the 
mountain on which it stands, and the odd thing about 
being here to me is that a month ago I didn’t know of the 
existence of either. If anybody had asked me I should 
have as firmly sworn that my final destiny was Zermatt, 
from which nothing could make me diverge, as I ever feel 
inclined to swear to anything beforehand in this checkered 
existence of ours. Zermatt, as you know if you’ve read 
Dodo, is the one place in Switzerland where people amuse 
themselves, and my unsuccessful efforts for years in get- 
ting there are quite enough to make one feel herself not a 
reasonable and sentient human being with a will of her 
own, but an aimless and unconscious puppet, knocked 
about by the idle buffetings of fate. Les Voirons, how- 
ever, has its merits. I like it for the same reasons that I 
don’t like it—because it’s primitive and simple, because it 
has never been exploited by the devastating thrift of Swiss 
enterprise, with funiculaires and things to bring herds of 
tourists up the mountain. But when ove waits till the 
following Saturday for her mail from the Sunday steam- 
ers, and day after day reads papers three days old, she 
feels that a little Swiss enterprise wouldn't come amiss. 
It’s odd what a difference that imaginary line on the map 
between Switzerland and Savoy makes. 

One gets a first forecast of this difference at the Ge- 
neva railway station, on the French side, where the clocks 
are just an hour behind Swiss time. The ridiculous little 
railway train, consisting of two or three carriages and a 
tiny engine, started by what seems to be a toy whistle, 
carries you on to Annemasse, where you change cars, and 
in half an hour more you are at Bons St.-Didier, at the 
foot of the mountain, a little Savoyard town that makes 
you think of a hen gathering her brood under her wings, 
the hen represented by a Swiss chalet, which is the Hétel 
de la Couronne where you get your diligence or post- 
chaise; and the brood, by a few scattered chalets, abodes 
of the village blacksmith and his kind. As it was a féte 
the day we passed through, all the able-bodied men of the 
village—as many as ten, I should think—attired in clean 
blue blouses, were engaged in playing tenpins in the prin- 
cipal street—a pin apiece. A little higher up there was a 
church and an old beil-tower, that struck the hours with a 
sonorous peal. After waiting for what seemed an endless 
Jeugth of time our equipage finally drew up before the 
Aotel door—an old-fashioned caléche with an enormous 
hood, and a place behind for the luggage, drawn by two 
white horses adorned with bells that would have jingled 
had they ever gone faster than a walk—and we started out. 

For four hours and a half our steeds marched with even 
gait up the mountain, with such a solemnity that it seemed 
to impart a sort of dignity to the occasion. The road lay 
through pine forests, deliciously fragrant in the warm sun- 
shine, with every now and then breaks in the trees, through 
which we caught glimpses of the lake below, lying like a 
wide stretch of silver under a soft purple haze, with the 
broad valley running along beside it marked off like a 
checker-board into even patches of light and dark green 
or pale yellow, crossed by long slender ribbons that were 
the straight government roads. A little more than half- 
way up we came suddenly in sight of the mountains, 
Mont Blanc lifting its snow-crowned head into the hea- 
vens, surrounded by all his satellites—a magnificent range 
sweeping across the horizon, and passing by gentle gra- 
dations from snow-peaks to soft purple slopes tipped 
with fleecy clouds. The Hermitage stands on a terrace 
exactly facing this range of mountains, with a deep open 
valley below it, which is covered with fields of grain and 
dotted here and there with little villages, while on the 
three other sides the hotel is entirely surrounded by pine 
forests that stretch away for miles in every direction. 
This makes it what is called a ‘‘ climatic station of the 
first order,” for the air is soft and dry, in spite of the 
height, and equally pure and bracing, since it comes di- 
rectly off the snow mountains. 

So much for the Hermitage viewed from the point of 
view of the guide-book, and now for the life here. It’s 
astonishing what a separate little world these isolated 
corners in the mountains become after living in them a 
week, and nothing better illustrates Savoy characteristics 
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than Les Voirons. The mountain is owned by an old 
Savoy family, who are the — of the hotel, a 
nally intended as a sort of lodge or farm. The proprie- 
tors came up for the summer, then their friends, and for 
the last forty years or so there have been just thirty-four 
rooms on the entire mountain-top, and as many people as 
this one chalet and these thirty-four rooms would hold. 
Others drive up, spend the night on the billiard table, or 
anywhere else where they-can find a perch, and drive 
down in the next day. Every year the proprietor 
— hg “Eh bien, next year I shall make improvements.” 
hen next year comes, with the true Savoy spirit it is 
invariably put off. Meanwhile the women wash in the 
only spring on the mountain-top, as they did =e years 
, and all the water used in the hotel is brought by men 
up the bill in t water-jars, as it has been done from 
time immemorial. Certain visitors of distinction have 
been here off and on, as one discovers from looking over 
the visitors’ book, where one finds the well-known name 
to Americans of Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton, and where 
one comes on a droll little sketch of Mont Blanc, very tall 
and imposing, by the side of a very diminutive Eiffel 
Tower, with the legend beneath, “‘ Mont Blanc is higher 
a Tour Eiffel. — Francois Coppée,” and signed 
‘* Eiffel.” 

All the life of Les Voirons centres around the little 
chapel in the forest, Notre Dame des Voirons, built as an 
offering by the owners of the mountain to commemorate 
the restoration to health of their eldest son, It is one of 
the prettiest litthe mountain chapels I have ever seen, with 
its white marble altar, over which is the inscription, 
‘*T lifted up mine eyes to the hills, from whence came m 
help.” On Sunday mornings we all go to the mass, to which 
come the Savoyards from all the country over—quaint old- 
time figures, such as one seldom sees down below in the 
more civilized valleys. The old women wear little round 
muslin caps with wide-brimmed scooping bats over them, 
made out of what we used to call Dunstable straw, and 
the young girls are encased in long tight-fiming basquines 
of homespun over round full skirts, with hats like those 
of the old people, distinguished from them only by little 
bunches of artificial flowers. The men, one and all, wear 
blue checked gingham blouses. The priests who say 
mass live in the presbytery next door, and come to the 
Hermitage for their meals, and one gets a fine flavor of the 
best French breeding and cultivation in talking with 
them. Never have I met more esprit and charm than in 
these old priests of southern France, who are men of the 
most liberal ideas as well, and as we linger over the long 
table d’héte dinner—a delicious dinner of the sort that one 
gets nowadays in hotels only in out-of-the-way corners— 
such a fire of chaff and banter goes on as one expects 
only in towns, 

As for the mountains, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
mountains are the most disappointing, tantalizing things 
in the world. With the sea one knows what to depend 
upon. With the mountains one is always looking for- 
ward to views that one never gets. It’s only at night that 
they are absolutely satisfying. A great orange harvest- 
moon rises every evening now above the purp e peaks in 
a pale shimmering violet sky, against which gleam the 
snow - topped summits like inaccessible worlds, half in 
earth and half in air. The valley beneath is delicately 
veiled in mist, and on the broad plain of Lake Geneva 
the lights shining here and there give one the impression 
of a broad sea on which sail many barks. 

KarHaRtnge De Forest. 





CALLING AND THEATRE DRESSES. 


MONG the models selected by the modistes for call- 
ing toilettes and for theatre gowns those made b 

Doucet of Paris are in great favor. They are exceed- 
ingly chic, yet are simply constructed, and they introduce 
some of the most attractive features of the Marie Antoi- 
nette gown. Many such dresses are being prepared for 
autumn trousseaux, while others, less gay, and made of 
certain rich materials, are appropriate for dignified wo- 
men of middle age. The new flowered silks and velvets 
form parts of trousseau dresses in combination with a 
plain fabric, velvet, satin, or wool. There are chiné flow- 
ered silks and others of brocade, each being harmonious 
for this style of dress. The printed velvets are also used, 
in colored grounds with leaves and blossoms of natural 
tint printed upon them. 

Fancy figured silks or the new velvets are employed 
for the waist of the dress, a short Louis XVI. coat, or 
belted basque, the basque usually added under the ribbon 
belt, and made very full and pleated. This ~- basque 
opens on a corselet or wide belt front reaching up to 
the bust, fitted by darts, and in one piece, hooked invis- 
ibly -on the left side. It is well whaleboned, reaches 
straight across the waist-line or else is sharply pointed, 
and is crossed with bands of ribbon, each tied in a flat 
bow in the middle. Above this high belt is a very fuil 
plastron of a soft fabric, chiffon or net of fine meshes, 
or of lace, and the collar is a stock of the material of the 
plastron, with pleatings or revers on the sides of the vel- 
vet, or this arrangement may be exactly reversed. High 
fully trimmed collars are a part of this gay little waist. 
Three large showy buttons are each side of the front of 
the open jacket-waist, such as rhinestones, miniatures, 
lapis, etc. Above these the waist turus back in revers 
that may be narrow or sharply pointed, as best suits the 


wearer. The sleeves are very long, and are closely fitted * 


up above the elbow, then suddenly puff out in various 
fanciful ways. 

The skirt of seven or nine gores is of a plain material, 
with a tablier breadth of velvet like that of the corselet. 
This tablier front breadth is from four to six inches wide 
at the top, and expands to four times this breadth at the 
foot. It may be outlined by a bristling ruche, or else 
more simply by a row of galloon. There is a silk lining 
throughout, with eight, ten, or twelve inches of stiff inter- 
lining at the foot. 
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Among the prettiest of these Doucet dresses, one im- 
ported by Arnold, Constable, & Co. has the flowered silk 
coat-waist gay enough for the calling dress of a bride, or 
for evening wear at home or at the theatre. The ground 
is of bright blue faille strewn with pink roses printed on 
the warp to give the blurred chiné effect, and striped at 
intervals with quarter-inch bands of black satin. The 

ue part, only seven inches deep, is confined to the 
back, and is laid in pleats under black velvet pieces in 
pocket shape sewed on at the waist-line, each side of the 
middle being laid in three deep pleats and lined with the 
same flowered silk. The upper part of the back from 
neck to waist-line is wide and seamless. In this instance 
the front turns back in a bolero jacket from a corselet of 
black velvet extending to the bust from the waist-line, 
and crossed by three bands of black satin ribbon, three 
inches wide each, forming a flat bow in the middle. The 
bolero fronts are turned back in revers of black velvet 
edged with narrow mink-tail fur, and are held below by 
three buttons on each side of lapis lazuli framed in rbine- 
stones. The plastron above the bodice is of creamy fine- 
meshed Brussels net tucked across and gathered very full 
to droop in a puff on the bodice. 

The skirt to wear with this waist is of dark yet bright 
blue zibeline, very soft, and as fleecy of surface as Canton 
flannel. It is six yards wide at the foot, in many gores, 
yet still full at the top, and is lined with silk, the only 
stiff interlining being about the foot. The front breadth 
is of black velvet matching the corselet, of the same width 
as the corselet at the top, and four or five eighths wide at 
the foot. 

For those who prefer a single color for such dresses, 
and for the black dresses so becoming to young and mid- 
dle-aged alike, Doucet combines differewt materials—satin, 
brocade, and velvet, all of one color—in one gown. Thus 
a black velvet Louis XVI. waist has the short added cir- 
cular basque (only six inches deep) of black satin edged 
with a a fold and cords of black velvet. The front, 
folded in pleats, is trimmed with jet and gold ribbon passe- 
menterie, and bas a new flaring collar matching the cir- 
cular basque. Inside this is a puff of white tulle and a 
standing collar of tulle on white satin. The back is seam- 
less. ‘The sleeves have butterfly puffs of velvet, put on in 
the new way outside the armhole in stiff French gathers, 
The skirt for this is of the new moiré with dull satin ground, 
the watering forming a quaint design of large stiff detached 
flowers. With skirts of plain black satin modistes com- 
mend a waist of the same, or else of one of the new bro- 
cades, either all black or with colored flowers. These 
are made with the added basque, and open on a satin 
corselet. Ecru net for a plastron and very showy but- 
tons are usually waphepel The back is crossed with a 
satin ribbon belt or with pocket-shaped pieces of satin. 


NEW CREPON WITH FUR. 


Laferriére sends very novel dresses of crépon, the de- 
sign in zigzag stripes of thin black silk in puffs three or 
four inches wide on a ground of dark blue, the whole 
elaborately trimmed with Persian-lamb fur. This black 
fur is more appropriate for the rich crépon than one 
would suppose, and is of the baby lamb, so soft and plia- 
ble that it forms bretelles, epaulettes, a short basque, a 
stock-collar, and a huge bow at the back of the collar. 
The bodice belt is of light blue velvet with white lace 
above, The sleeves are gigots. The Marie Antoinette 
skirt, very full and but slightly stiffened, has panels of 
the pale blue miroir velvet edged with fur. 


BRAIDED CLOTH GOWNS. 


Smooth cloths, very elaborately braided, are made by 
the best French houses as parts of trousseaux, for the 
going-away gown and for morning and church Wear af- 
terward. Brown is the favorite color, with black braid. 
Part of the braid is in close arabesque designs, and is set 
up on one edge, while straight rows, separate or in clusters, 
trim other parts of the gown. Triple circular basques 
braided all over are added to one cloth dress, while on an- 
other there is merely a curled border of the braid on each. 
The yoke and epaulettes are heavily braided, as are also 
the tops of the puffed sleeves. The belt is of gold ribbon, 
knotted in a bow in the back. The skirt of nine gores, 
stiffened only at the foot, has narrow braiding in a de- 
sigu down each seam. 


BROCADED EVENING DRESSES, 


Evening dresses of Louis XVI. brocades are made up 
in charmingly quaint fashions by Paquin. The skirt is 
sewed to the pointed waist, is made enormously full, and 
is furnished with little pads on the hips. One of light 
green brocade almost covered with pink roses has a low 
corsage, short and round in the back (where it is hooked), 
but very sharply pointed in front. The front is slashed 
in points downward from the neck, and the points are 
edged with embroidery of rhinestones and spangles. 
The open space is filled in with puffed pink and green 
chiffons that are covered with very fine white net dotted 
like point d’esprit, and narrowly edged next the neck with 
appliqué lace. The short sleeves are two huge puffs 
—— the arm, pushed up very close together to droop as 
ruffles. 


AUTUMN SILKS AND VELVETS. 


The counters are piled high with silks and velvets that 
are a delight to the eye in their coloring and in perfection 
of weaving. The silks have ~~ grain, satin, or taffeta 
grounds, with chiné flowers, Persian designs, rich bro- 
cades, stripes, or plaids. A marvel of weaving in the light 
evening silks has the cream ground strewn with warp- 
prin roses, while over all is brocaded a delicate green 
foliage in raised satin threads. Darker silks have won- 
derfully blended colors giving caslmere effects striped 
with black satin or with velvet, while others bave the 
ground nearly covered with chiné blossoms and striped 
with black velvet. Very rich taffetas in shades of one 
color have curves and arabesques of velvet of thick pile. 
Black grounds with gay chiné flowers will be used for 
separate Louis XVI. basques and for entire dresses. The 
printed velvets are of very close pile, the brown, green, 
plum, or black grounds having Dresden clusters or sepa- 
rate flowers of natural hue printed on their surface. These 
velvets were desi at first for coat-waists only with 
skirts of satin, but Félix and other Paris dressmakers are 
using them for the entire gown. The plaid silks are 
French in coloring, but are far more brilliant in the new 
combinations than any Scotch plaids. 











MATINEE AND BODICE TRIMMINGS 


fEXHIS matinée jacket, which is worn over a black and 
| white striped silk skirt, is of dahlia-red camel’s-hair 
cloth. The back is shirred in at the waist, the front flow 
ing and belted with a ribbon The deep square cornered 
collar sloping in points to the belt at the front is edged 
with an appliqué velvet border embroidered in colors 
There are numberless /ittle devices in batiste, silk, lace, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


and embroidery designed to brighten a sombre bodice or 
freshen a worn one. One of these is a vestlike arrange 
ment of tucked batiste, with small pearl buttons on the 
middle box pleat,and gathered yellow lace dawn each side, 
and also lace points turning over the collar. A piece to 
go down the box-pleat on the front of a waist has a mid- 
die band of metallic lace in colors and gold, with a frill of 
yellow Valenciennes on either side. For similar use and 
for trimming collar and wrists are ribbon-threaded bead- 
ings edged with lace frills. The belt shown is of pale tan 
leather slashed and double-threaded with ribbon. 


WINTER WRAPPINGS. 

FIGURED dark green velvet with an incised foliage 
+1. design in satin is the material of the cape Fig. 1, which 
is long enough to fall over the hands and hang in flaring 
folds. It is completed by a detachable chinchilla collar, 
round at the back and with victorine tabs at the front. 

The long coat Fig. 2 is of light box cloth, with stitched 
tailor finish and large pearl buttons. The broad crossed 
revers collar of Alaska sable covers the entire front of the 
waists, and projects widely upon the sleeves, 


ADAPTABILITY. 


g ) elucidate a truth, or teach a lesson with clearness and 

force, it is necessary for the teacher to carefully adapt 
his instruction to the mind and ordinary experience of 
the persons he is informing.” It is not enough that his met- 
aphors should be good, and his comparisons well drawn. 
If these illustrations are not taken from the every-day 
life of his auditors, they will never appeal to their minds, 
or take a firm hold upon their hearts. The greatest 
teachers have followed this law. When Christ spoke to 
fishermen, His comparisons of the divine life were drawn 
from the familiar details of a fisherman’s life. When He 
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MaTINEE witH STRIPED SILK SKIRT. 


talked to the common people, He 
spoke of ** husbandmen,” and of wo- 
men who “swept their houses” or 
‘**baked bread.” 

A gentleman who, in superintend 
ing the construction of a railroad, 
was in command of numbers of work 
men, was one day approached by one 
of the lowest of his employés, who 
began to complain of the hardness of 
his lot. 

‘*Tt must be fine to be a man like 
you, sir,” he said. “‘ You have no 
thing to do but walk up and down 
the road and tell us men what to do. 
Look at my hands, sir.” He stretch 
ed out a pair of horny hands, callous- 
ed with his toil. ‘See, here and 
there are corns on them. I’ve work 
ed hard. But your hands are soft 
and white. What have you done?’ 

The superintendent looked pitying- 
ly at the speaker, and the thought 
rose in his mind, “ How can I make 
him understand what my work is?” 

Then a quick inspiration seized 
him. ‘* Well, Jim, you may think it’s 
hard to have corns on your hands, but 
I’ve got them on my mind.” 

** And that’s a worse place to have 
‘em, sir,” laughed the man, and went 
off satisfied. 

In the big hat-factory of a mapu- 
facturing town there was once a 
young girl learning hat- trimming 
who turned out to be a very stupid 
workwoman. She “trimmed ” a hat, 
putting on the ribbons and bow at 
the side, neatly and quickly, but she 
acquired an unfortunate perversity 
for putting on hat bows with the ends 
pointing in the wrong direction— 
front when they should turn back. 
Time and again she was taught and 
shown the front and the back and 
the right and the left. But it was all 
of no use. 

One day it was discovered ~ that 
Martha had carefully finished five 
dozen hats, turning every single bow 
upon them to the front of the hat 
instead of the back. The overseer 
was very angry at what appeared to 
be Martha’s obstinacy. 

“We were all awful sorry for Mar- 
tha,” said her companion who told the 
story. ‘‘ We helped her all we could. 
I took two dozen and made ‘em right, 
and the other girls helped too. And 
when I took ‘em back to Martha I 
said, ‘See here, Martha, the next time 
you sew on bows, mind this: make 
every one of ‘em point at the packin’- 
room door! And she never did one 
wrong after that. Martha mightn’t 
know the right side from the left, but 
she did know where the packin’-room 
door was, and that fixed her!” Her 
comrade’s helpful thought was a 
genuine inspiration. 
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THE: DAY OF THEIR: WEDDING. 


AvuTuor or “A TRAVELER Prom ALTRURIA,” “A Hazarp oF New Fortunes,” 


I, 


\ THEN the train slowed before drawing into the sta- 

tion at Fitchburg, Sister Althea took up her bag 
from the floor, and began to collect her paper parcels into 
her lap, as if she were going to leave the car. Then she 
sat gripping the bag to her side and staring out into the 
night, blotched everywhere with the city lights and the 
railway signals—red and. green and orange. From time 
to time she looked round over her shoulder into the car, 
up and down the aisle, and again set: her face towards the 
window, and held it so rigidly, to keep herself from turn- 
ing any more, that it hurt her neck. 

The car was a day coach on a night train, and most of 
the few passengers were making preparations for leaving 
it. An old gentle- 
man in the seat 
across the aisle 
whom she had ask- 
ed more than once 
whether the train 
was sure to stop at 
Fitchburg, was al 
ready buttomed up 
in a light overcoat, 
which he had the 
effect of wearing 
in compliance with 
charges against ex 
posing himself to 
the night air. He 
sat humming to 
himself while. he 
held fast an um 
brella and a bundle 
such as one married 
sister might send to 
another by their 
father; it was in 
several sections of 


wrapping paper, 
and was tied with 
tape He leaned 


over toward Sistet 
Althea, and asked, 
benevolent! y “Was 
you expecting to 
meet friends in 
Fitchburg 

Sister Althea 
started and looked 
round He repeat 
ed the question und 
she gasped out, 

Nay; Iam not ex 
pecting friends to 
meetime.” She had 
framed her reply 
with a certain me 
chanical exactness 
which he s emed to 
fer 

Oh! ah! From 

the Family at Vard 
ley, I presume? 

Sister Althea fal 
tered a moment Li 
fore she answered, 
Yee 

She let her head 
droop forward a 


little and with 
her Shaker bonnet 
slanting downward 


over her deeply 
hidden face she 
looked like a tou- 
can, except for the 
gayety of color 
with which naturt 
mocks that strange 
bird’s grotesque 
ness She was in 
Shaker drabs as to 
her prim gown, and 
her shaw! crossed 
fichu-wise upon her 
breast her huge 
bonnet was covert d 
with a dove-color 
ed satin; to the eye 
that could not catch 
a glimpse of her 
face, or rightly 
measure her figure 
as she sat dejected 
for the moment fol 
lowing her speech, 
she must have look 
ed little and old 

The friendly per- 
son in the seat op 
posite began hum 
ming to himself 
again. He stood up before the train halted, and he said 
to Sister Althea, as he turned to leave the car, ‘‘ Well, I 
wish you good-evening.” 

**Good-evening,” said Sister Althea, faintly; and now, 
when the train stopped at last, and the noises of the sta- 
tion began to make themselves heard outside, with the 
bray of a supper-gong above all, she jumped to her feet 
and started into the aisle as if she were going to leave the 
car too. She even made some steps towards the door; 
then she came back, and, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
sat down again, and remained as motionless as before. 

People came and took places, and arranged their wraps, 
and put their parcels into the racks, and settled them 
selves for their journey. Among the rest a woman came 
in, followed by a man with achild. When he had put the 
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child in the seat beside her, he stood talking with her till 
she drove him away. She said she did not want him to 
get off after the cars began to move. He laughed and 
kissed her, and after he had got almost to the door he came 
back and kissed her again. Sister Althea trembled at 
each kiss. When the man lifted the little one and kissed 
it, and put it down again on the seat beside its mother, 
the tears came into her eyes. 

‘Well, give my love to all the folks!” he called back 
from the door. 

‘* Yes, yes!” said the woman. ‘“‘ Do get off, quick!” 

He laughed again, and in looking back from the door 
he struck against a young man who was comingin. “Oh, 
excuse me!” he said, and went out, while the young man 
came forward. He looked from side to side keenly, and 





“A'’N'T YOU GOING TO LET ME SET WITH YOU, ALTHEA?” 


then, with a smile that flashed through Sister Althea’s 
tears, he came swiftly down the aisle to where she sat, near 
the end of the car. 

‘* Well, well!” he cried, and he stood a moment with 
his hands upon the seat-backs, looking down at her where 
she sat, helpless to move her bag and parcels from her 
side. ‘ A’n’t you going to let me set with you, Althea? 
A’ n't you going to look round and let me see if it’s real- 
ly you? First, I didn’t know but it was Eldress Susan.” 

“Sh!” said Sister Althea, and she turned up towards 
him the deep tunnel of her. bonnet, with her young face 
at the bottom of it, and clutched her parcels into her lap. 

He swung her bag to the floor, and let himself sink easily 
into the seat, and stretched his arm along the top behind 
her. ‘‘Oh, I guess she won't hear us,” said the young 
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man. ‘Did you know me when I came into the car? I 
don’t believe you did!” He laughed, and his eyes shone. 
They were gay blue eyes, and his hair, now that he took 
his soft hat off, had glints of gold in the dun tone that 
the close shingling of the barber gave it. His face was 
clean-shaven and boyishly handsome. He was dressed in 
a new suit of diagonals which betrayed the clothing-store; 
but his figure was not vulgar, though his hands, thrusting 
out of the coat sleeves, without the shirt cuffs that might 
have partly hidden them, were large and red, and rough 
with work. ‘1 saw you through the window as I came 
along the platform outside, and I wanted to stop and 
watch you. But you had your head down, as if you 
wa'n’t feeling any too bright, and-I hurried right in. I 
thought you would be frightened if I didn’t come in as 
soon as the cars 
stopped. But I 
was waiting here 
so long expecting 
the train that I for 
got to get my bag 
checked till the 
last minute, and I 
had to run and do 
it after you got in. 
That’s what kept 
me. Did you think 
I wa’n't going to 
be here, after all?” 
He let his arm drop 
from the seat-top, 
and he sought with 
his the little hand 
lying weak on the 
seat between them. 
It closed upon his 
fingers at their 
touch, and then 
tried to free itself, 
and then trem 
bled and remained 
quiet. “Oh, I 
guess I did fright 
en you,” he mur- 
mured, fondly. 

‘“‘Hush! Yee,” 
said Althea. ‘* But 
I knew you would 
be sure to be here. 
I wasn’t afraid, but 

was — scared, a 
litle. I was anx- 
ious. When you 
came in I could see 
it was you, but you 
looked so strange.” 
She cast a glance 
up and down the 
car. 

“Don’t you like 
it?” he asked, with 
a smile of innocent 
pride and a down- 
ward look at his 


clothes, 
‘** Yee, yee,” she 
said. ‘But, Lo- 


renzo,do you think 
—do you think you 
had ought to—sit 
in the same seat 
with me—so close? 
Won't folks—” 

Lorenzo laughed 
securely. ‘* Think 
I ought to set 
across the aisle, 
same as in meet 
ing? I guess folks 
won't mind us 
much.” In fact, in 
the going and com- 
ing and settling in 
place no one seem- 
ed to notice them. 
“If they do,they'll 
think I’m just your 
brother or some re- 
lation. It’s this old 
bonnet, if any- 
thing, that will 
make them look. 
I thought Friend 
Ella Shewall was 
going to lend you 
a hat.” 

‘Yee, she was. 
But I didn’t get to 
her house till it was 
almost time for the 
cars, and then we 
had to just race to 
the depot. I've got 
the hat here in this 
paper, and that’s a sacque in this bundle. I hadn't time to 
put it on, either. I wasalmost ready to drop when I reach- 
ed Friend Ella's.” He peered into the depths of the bon- 
net she turned towards him, and she added, ‘‘I ran nearly 
the whole way from Harshire to the Junction.” 

** Ran?” 

‘*Yee. I couldn't get out of the house without some 
of the Family seeing me before dusk ; and if they had I 
should have died. I was so ashamed, Lorenzo, and I felt 
so mean, 1 can’t tell you! I kept close to the walls and in 
the woods all I could, and I had this bag—” 

Lorenzo stooped forward and lifted the bag from the 
floor. ‘‘ You carried that all the way from Harshire to 
the Junction?” 

** Yee,” 








“ Well!” 

‘I didn't feel it. It wasn’t the bag that was so heavy. 
Oh, Lorenzo, do you think we're doing right?” 

‘*I know we are! Why, Althea, it’s what everybody 
does in the world-outside.” 

‘In the world-outside, yee.” 

‘* Well, we're én the world-outside now, a’n’t we?” 

‘* Yee, I presume we are. We are going to be of the 
earthly order, Lorenzo; we are going to give up the an 
gelic life! Have you thought enough of it, Lorenzo? Do 
you think you have? Because if you haven’t—” 

‘Why, haven't we both thought of it till we couldn't 
think any more? What did Friend Ella Shewall say ? 
Didn't she say that we ought to take our feelin’ for each 
other as a sign from spirit-land that we were meant for 
each other from all eternity?” 

“ Yee, but she isn’t living with her own husband; she’s 
trying to get a divorce from him, and she used to be so 
fond of him.’ 

** Well, then, the signs failed in her case—” 

“Oh, don’t laugh at it, Lorenzo! If they failed in ours, 
what should we have? Am I worth all you're risking 
for me in this world and the next? Think of it, Lorenzo! 
I can get out at the next stopping-place and go back to 
the Family; 1 know they'll let me; and you— Fhink of it! 
Am 1 worth it?” She spoke in a low, intense whisper. 

‘Am J?” retorted the young man, lightly. 

“Oh yee! Youareg I'd go through it all for you.” 

“ Then I guess that settles it.” 

‘Nay, nay; it doesn’t! I'm wicked, and that’s why I 
feel so. You don’t know how bad lam. I deceived! It 
was all right for you, for you left the Family open and 
aboveboard, and you told the Trustees you were going, 
and you made them give back your property and every- 
thing; but I stole away like a thief in the night; and I 
made Friend Ella take part in my deceit; and, Lorenzo, I 
don’t believe there’s going to be any end to it. I've told 
two lies already, here in this very car— just before it 
stopped. There was a man asked me whether I expected 
to meet friends at Fitchburg, and I said nay; and he asked 
me if I wasn’t from the Family at Vardley, and I said yee, 
I was, and—’ 

He no business to asked you anything,” said Loren 
zo, hotly, “and I d’ know as you can call it lyin’ anyway. 
1 a’n't friends in the sense he meant, and Vardley and Har- 
shire, it's almost the same thing, and it don’t matter which 
Family you ceme from, so you're out of it.” 

Do you think so, Lorenzo?” 

“Yee, I do. And now look here, Althea; you're ber- 
vous, and you can’t see things in the true light, and so 
everything looks wrong to you. We're doing what we 
have a perfect right to do, and what everybody in the 
world-outside does, as I said before. If you had to steal 
away, as you call it, from the Family, whose fault was it? 
*Twa'n't yours. You did it, if anything, to save their feel- 
in’s, didn’t you?” 

‘* Yee, I presume so 

‘‘Don’t you know you did? Now I want you to try 
and look at it in the light of the world-outside; for that’s 
all the light we've got now, or that we're going to have.” 

A little troubled sigh exhaled from the depths of the 
bonnet, and Lorenzo threw himself back in despair. ‘‘ Oh, 
well, if that’s the way you're goin’ to feel about it.” 

‘*Nay, nay, Lorenzo! I'm not going to. I shall be all 
right in a minute. I'm just nervous, that’s all. I think 
just as you do about it. Wasn't I perfectly willing and 
glad to do it?” 

‘*] guess you wa’n't half so willing nor half so glad as 
I was,” said the young man, and now he drooped towards 
her again. ‘‘ And, as you say, I had the easiest part of it, 
too, as far ferth as getting away from the Family went. 
But, Althea,” he added, with a touch of pride, ‘‘ I haven't 
had a very easy time since I've been in the world-outside 
’Ta’n’t but a few - but it seems as if it was years, wor- 
rying about you all the while, and trying to sell my lot 
in Fitchburg, and look up something for me to do when 
we get back.” 

‘** Yee, we have got to think of that now, I suppose,” 
said Althea. ‘In the Family it came without our think- 
ing 

‘Yee, too many things came there without our think- 
ing,” said Lorenzo, resentfully. ‘* Not that I want to talk 
against the Family. I presume I feel just as you do 
about that. Our own fathers and mothers couldn't have 
been better to us. But if we was to have each other, we 
had to leave ’em. There wa'n't any two ways about it. 
And I guess I do like to think for myself, even of my 
bread and butter. And I guess I've arranged for all that. 
I'm going into the drug business with Friend Nason.” 

“ That used to come and buy our herbs at Harshire?’”’ 

Lorenzo nodded. ‘‘It’s just the place for me. He's 
goin’ to put a new remedy on the market for lung diffi- 
culty—Pulmine, he calls it—and be wants me, because I 
know about herbs; it’s goin’ to be purely vegetable. He's 
bought my lot, too, and he’s advanced me a hundred dol 
lars on it.” The young fellow leaned a little nearer and 
tapped his breast pocket. ‘I’ve got it with me! And 
I've seen the nicest little set of rooms for us to go to 
housekeeping in when we get back. Friend Nason calls 
it a flat; and I guess when you see that kitchen, Althea! 
Friend Nason says it’s just as well we're going to Sara- 
toga, for we sha’n’t have to get a license in York State; 
and if it had to be in Fitchburg, and we was to settle down 
there, right from the Family, it might make talk. But if 
we come back just like anybody else from the world-out- 
side, it'll all blow over before anybody notices. He 
wouldn't want it to get into the newspapers any more 
than we would or the Family would.” 


The train, which bad started long before, advanced by 
smooth leaps through the dark, and the rhythmical clan- 
gor of the wheels upon the rails lost itself in Lorenzo's 
tones while he talked on and mapped out the future to 
Althea. Already, though he had been so few days in the 
world-outside, he knew many things unknown to her, and 
he looked at everything from a point of view that she 
could not yet imagine. He used words that she had nev- 
er heard before, and he used familiar phrases in a new 
sense. He spoke low, and not to lose anything he said 
she had to turn her deep bonnet toward bim, an aye up 
into his face with eyes so still and solemn in their fixity 
that at last he laughed out. 

‘* What are you langhing at?” she half grieved. 

‘‘Oh, nothing. Your eyes down there in that old bon- 
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het made me think of a rabbit that I get into a hole once, 
and it kept looking up at me. What is there to scare any- 
body, anyway, Althea?” 

“Nothing. I’m not scared now.” 

** Well, I believe it’s that bonnet, after all. Why don’t 
you take the old thing off ?” 

**I don’t know. ey would look.” 

She glanced round the car at their fellow-passengers, 
and Lorenzo did so too. ‘‘ Well, let them look!” he said, 
with a petulant impulse; and then, as if he had given wa 
too far, he added, ‘‘ They’ve all_got their backs cuvned, 
anyway.” 

** So they have!” said Althea. ‘I took this seat at the 
end of the car on purpose, so they wouldn’t notice me so 
much I forgot about that.” 

Still she did not offer to remove her bonnet, and he re- 
peated, ‘* Why don’t you take the old thing off?” 

**Do you truly want me to?” 

* Yes; I want to see how you'll look.” 

** Why, you know already how I look with my cap on.” 

**Got that on too?” 

+ fee ” 


‘*Ob, what's the use of yeeing and naying it all the time, 
Althea? We've got to 7 yes and no after this.” 

“You said yee yourself half a minute ago.” 

**Did 1?” asked Lorenzo; and after a moment’s thought, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, so I did,” and he laughed at himself. 
** But it’s all that old bonnet makes me do it. I say yes 
to other folks straight enough. Do take it off!” 

** Well, I will, if you want I should so very much,” said 
Althea, aud she kept watching his face while she began to 
undo the bonnet strings. 

* Want I should help you any?” 

“ Nay; I guess I can get along.” 

* There’s that nay again!” said Lorenzo, desperately, 
and they both laughed. ‘‘Take off your cap, too. 
Wouldn't you just as lives?” 

** Yee, if you say so.” 

** There it goes again!” And they laughed together, but 
very softly, so that the other passengers should not no- 
tice. The woman with the child was making up a bed on 
the seat in front of her for the little one; she looked over 
her shoulder a moment, but she did not seem to take them 
in with her vague glance. Althea stopped untying her 
bonnet — and then went on. She lifted the drab 
tunnel from her head at last, and showed the wire-framed 
gauze cap, closely fitted to her head. ‘‘ Now the cap,” 
said the young man, and she untied that too, and took it 
off, and turned her face full upon him. 

She looked like a pretty boy, with her dark hair cropped 
to her head all round, and her severe turn-down collar, 
which came so high up on her throat that her soft round 
chin almost touched it. She had dark eyes, very tender 
and truthful, a little straight nose, and a mouth that smiled 
unspeakable question at the young man with its red lips; 
delicate brows arched themselves above her dovelike eyes, 
and her forebead was a smooth and white wall to the edge 
of her hair. The ugly bonnet had served well to keep her 
complexion fair; its hye pallor had now a faint flush 
in it, 

Lorenzo caught his breath, and turned his face with a 
slight cough. 

“What is the matter? Have you got a cold?” she 
asked. 

**Nay. It seemed as if my heart skipped a beat. I 
guess it was the surprise.” 

**Do I surprise you very much, Lorenzo?” her pretty 
lips entreated, fondly. ‘‘ Do I look so very funny? You 
made me do it!” 

“Nay, nay! You look— beautiful, Althea. I dont 
know as I ought to say it, Althea, but I didn’t know how 
beautiful you was before.” He stared at her so helpless- 
ly and awe-strickenly that she could not help laughing. 

** You're fine-appearing, too, Lorenzo. I noticed it when 
you came into the car. Focus it’s my hair that makes 
me look so funny. But it isn’t half as short as yours,” 
she said,with an arch glance at his hair as far as it showed 
itself under his hat. e took his hat off, and she pressed 
her hand against her mouth to keep from laughing too 
loud. ‘‘I guess we're a pair of them!” 

He still sat embarrassed, looking at her, and studying 
every little motion of her head and face as she put her 
cap inside her bonnet, and made as if to tie the string of 
the bonnet over both. ‘ But maybe,” she said, ‘‘ you want 
I should put them on again?” 

**Nay,” he began, and she mocked him with ‘‘ Nay / 
There it is again!” But he would not laugh. 

** Althea, I don’t hardly feel as if I had any right to 
you. It’s all well enough to talk, but I didn’t know that 
till you looked—the way you do look; and if you say, 
I'll give up right now.” 

*** And what shall J do if you give up now?” she asked, 
with eyes full of laughter. 

** That's true,” he sighed. . 

‘I didn’t know how well you looked, either, till I saw 
you with that suit of clothes on.” 

“Do you like them?” he asked, with a proud glance 
at the sleeves of his coat and the legs of his trousers. “I 
had to pay twenty dollars for the suit. Friend Nason 
thought it was a good deal—he went with me—but he 
said - guessed I better have them if I was going off with 
you; I’d get more comfort out of them than what I 
would a cheaper suit.” 

“* Yee,” said Althea, thoughtfully. ‘‘If we’re in the 
world-outside we have got to do the same as the rest.” 
She drew a little away from him to add, with a touch of 
tender reproach, *‘ But I began to feel foolish about you, 
Lorenzo, long before I saw you in that suit of clothes—as 
foolish as I ever could.” 

** And I felt foolish about you when I couldn't hardly 
see your face in the bottom of that bonnet, let alone know 
what a pretty head you had, or anything. It was some- 
thing the way you walked—I d’ know—and your—your 
waist, Althea—” 

She turned away from him to take up the parcel on the 
other side. She put it in her lap, and asked, ‘‘Do you 
want I should show you the sacque Friend Ella lent me?” 

** Why, yee; of course!” 

“She said it was quite the fashion.” Althea undid it 
and held it up and whirled it about, so that the jet trim- 
ming would show, and she made him feel the texture of 
the silk. ‘‘ Now, I'll try it on if you want I should.” 
She flung it across his knees, and uopinned the Shaker 
shaw! from over her breast, and let it fall from her shoul- 
ders. She stopped suddenly with a flery flush. 
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‘* What is it?” asked Lorenzo. He looked in the direc- 
tion of her eyes, and saw one of the men passengers com- 
ing straight down the car towards them; but the man 
went on to the water-cooler in the corner just beyond 
them, and after he had solemnly filled himself up from 
the tank there he lumbered back to his place tony at the 
other end of the car. They looked at each ras ese 
ple do who have had a narrow escape. Althea - led 
the shaw! up on her shoulders again. ‘‘I guess I'll wait 
till morning to put it op.” 

* Yee, just as well,” said Lorenzo, and he could not 
have seen the filmy shade of disappointment that passed 
on her face. ‘‘ What are you going to do with that old 
thing?” 

He touched her Shaker bonnet, and she glanced down 
at it. ‘‘Oh, keep it, I presume,” she sighed—*‘ keep it 
hey s. Any rate, I shall ~~ it pe ys She 
tied it up with the paper that had wra er sacque. 

Lorenzo rose from the seat and stood. beside it. ‘‘ Look 
here, Althea, I’m going back into the sleeping-car here to 
get a place for beer so you can rest comfortable. I don't 
—— should sit up here all night.” 

** What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I can set up well enough—” 

“Then so can I, too! And I’m going to stay here with 
you.” 
** Now, Althea, you just let me have my own way about 
this. I took the place for you before the car reached 
Fitchburg, and it’s paid for,and you might as well use 
it.” 

She would have protested further, but he had already 
left her, and she vainly appealed to him with her entreat- 
ing eyes when he looked back at her over his shoulder. 

hile he was gone, she unwrapped the hat that she had 
borrowed from Friend Ella Shewall, and put it on at the 
little mirror by the water-cooler. Then she dropped her 
Shaker shaw] over her arm, and sat down again to wait. 

When Lorenzo came back he started at sight of ber. 
“ Well, well!” he said. 

**Do you like it?” she cooed back at him. 

** Well, I should think so!” 

He began to pick up her bundles, and she stood outside 
of the seat to give him achance. ‘‘I thought I wouldn't 
like to have them see me in my Family shawl] and my 
short hair,” she explained. 

**T guess they wouldn’t noticed much,” said Lorenzo. 
“There a’n’t anybody 7 but the porter. Well, it’s all 
ready.” He stopped, and let some of the parcels fall back 
into the seat, and stood staring at her. 

** What is it?” 

** Nothing,” he answered; and then he said, thickly, *‘ I 
was just thinking how you would look in a dress that I 
saw a girl have on at Fitchburg to-day.” She felt his 
eyes on her waist, but she did not mind; she laughed 
for pleasure ; she liked to know he thought she had a 

retty waist; he might just as well. He affected to turn 
it off with a practical remark: ‘“‘That dress looks a little 
Shaker yet. Perhaps it won’t when you've got the sacque 
on over it. Anyway, we can get something ready-made 
at Saratoga. I don’t believe you'll ever get anything 
that ’ll fit you much better,” be gasped, in helpless adora- 
tion. 

The girl’s face fell a little. ‘‘Yee. Sister Miranda 
made it. She said she was afraid she took almost too 
much pride in it. I did hate to leave without saying 
good-by to her!” 

“Yee,” said the young fellow, gravely. 

The black porter from the sleeping-car came in briskly, 
and after a glance up and down their car to make sure of 
his yoy vd he came and took Althea’s bags and par- 
cels from Lorenzo's passive hands. ‘‘ This way, lady,” 
he said. 

She looked at Lorenzo, and he nodded. ‘‘ I guess he can 
show you.” 

**Good-night,” she said, following the porter out. 

** Well, good-night,” answered Lorenzo. He sat down 
in the seat now empty of her form, and pulled his hat over 
his eyes. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LATEST INTERNATIONAL 
ENGAGEMENT. 


AVE for the historical associations which will always 

invest the palace of Blenheim, the chief country-seat of 
the young Duke of Marlborough, and, to a minor extent, 
his foun hous in London, the new Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, now Miss Consuela Vanderbilt, will not find any 
very t change in her surroundings as far as ]uxurious 
appointments and the presence of every device that com- 
fort and luxury can suggest are concerned. 

The home life of the young American girl who is so 
soon to become the chief female representative of the 
illustrious house founded by Jobn Churchill in the reign 
of good Queen Anne has been from its beginning one 
passed amid conditions which fall to the lot of few wo- 
men. She was born about eighteen years ago, the first 
child of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
and from her birth was surrounded with everything that 
luxury could devise and wealth provide. Although her 
father did not for some years after her birth inherit the 
forty millions which it is now computed have grown to 
sixty or more millions, he was both actually and pro- 
spectively a wealthy man,and her mother had always 
been accustomed to a life of luxury and ease. From her 
birth the little heiress was clothed in purple and fine 
linen; and the robe worn at her christening, where she 
was given the name of her godmother, now the Duchess 
of Manchester, and her mother’s dearest friend, is even 
now recalled by those who were present at the ceremony 
as a marvel of richness and beauty. The little Consuela 
grew up as most children do, carefully watched and 
guarded by experienced nurses, and later on by a nursery 
governess; and this last excellent woman, who is still a 
member of the family, gave the heiress almost her entire 
education. 

Both in New York in winter and at Newport in sum- 
mer the home life of Miss Vanderbilt’s family is an ex- 
tremely well ordered and appointed one. The great 
wealth which came to her parents at the death, first, of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and,a few years afterwards, of 
William H. Vanderbilt, respectively Miss Consuela’s great- 
grandfather and grandfather, found people accustomed 
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to the uses of money, and fitted by education and travel 
to know how to spend it in such a way as to produce the 
best results in the comfort and elegance of their home life. 
First a beautiful city house was built, modelled by the 
late eminent architect Mr. Richard M. Hunt, on the north- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-second Street, in 
New York; then a country place, purchased at Oakdale, 
Long Island, on the Great South Bay, was developed and 
beautified into a large natural oath, in whose centre a 
ificent mansion was erected; and lastly, the Marble 
Palace, now so famous, was built upon the cliffs at New- 
port. The early summers of Miss Consuela’s life were 
chiefly spent with her parents at the old Vanderbilt home- 
stead on New Dorp Lane, Staten Island, or at Newport or 
Saratoga. After the birth of her brothers, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jun., who is now about sixteen, and Harold, 
now aged about eleven, the three children spent most of 
their summers at Oakdale, and since the Marble House 
was first begun they have spent their summers at New- 
port, the last two summers, since the completion of the 
—, at Marble House itself. It has been Mrs. Vander- 
ilt’s custom to superintend her children’s education, 
and it was her belief that this was best pursued at home. 
In addition to the governess, who taught Miss Consuela 
not only English, French, and German, but who in- 
structed her also in music, two tutors have been employ- 
ed to teach the sons. In winter private dancing-masters 
have given instruction to the children, and, whether in 
summer or winter, they have been accustomed, with the 
exception lately of Miss Consuela, to still continue to 
study a certain number of hours each day. Not only 
have these children of fortune been favo with excep- 
tidnal advantages for education and study, but they have 
been given opportunities to travel such as few people en- 
joy. They accompanied their parents four years ago on 
a trip to Japan by sea on Mr. Vanderbilt's steam-yachit 
Alva, and have several times crossed the Atlantic on Alva 
and her successor, Valiant. On these trips the routiue 
of home life, except when occasionally interrupted by a 
storm, or a stay in some beautiful port, bas been pursued, 
as far as the children were concerned, their governess ac- 
companying them, while a physician has also always been 
in attendance in case of sickness. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mr. Vanderbilt, also, have always 
believed‘in out-door life for children, and in summer es- 
pecially their children have been accustomed to spend 
much of their time out-doors, and have been taught duly 
tu swim, drive, and ride. Last year they were taught the 
use of the bicycle, and both Mrs. Vanderbilt and her 
daughter are now among the best women riders in New- 
port. An army of servants is always in attendance at 
cither the country or town residences of the Vanderbilts. 
The menservants, for the most part, wear livery, and at 
all entertainments wear the knee-breeches and powdered 
hair of English flunkies. Indeed, most of Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s servants are English. 

The ordinary day at Marble House begins with coffee 
and rolls served about eight o'clock in one’s room, al- 
though if a member of the family or a guest prefers a 
heartier breakfast, such can be had by descending to the 
dining-room, a magnificent apartment finished in old oak, 
and ordering what one’s taste may suggest. About nine 
o'clock Mrs. Vanderbilt and her daughter usually go out 
for a spin on their wheels if the weather permits, and at 
eleven they repair to near-by Baileys Beach, where only 
those Newport cottagers who own bath-houses are allowed 
to bathe. Here they meet their friends from the surround- 
ing villas, and enjoy a bath in the surf. A drive into 
town generally follows the bath, and on most days a stop 
at the Casino for perhaps half an hour to listen to the or- 
chestra, and to chat with other friends assembled there. 
During July and September the Vanderbilts, in common 
with other Newport cottagers, usually return home to 
lunch, or rather to the déjewner a la fourchette, which is 
entirely an informal meal, and to which a few intimate 
friends are very apt todropin. In August, which is the 
month of the season, this mid-day meal, although always 
served and ready, is very apt not to be partaken of by the 
family or their guests, as picnics, yachting, and luncheon 
parties are of almost daily occurrence. On days when 
no mid-day entertainments occur the two hours following 
lunch are spent in resting, reading, or in those little family 
conferences which the managemeut of a great house, even 
when well systematized and having well-drilled servants, 
makes necessary. About four o'clock the ladies dress for 
the afternoon drive on the avenue, which, although begin- 
ning to lose a little of its importance at Newport, is still 
a recognized social function. This drive is now apt to be 
extended to the new Country Club, which is the afternoon 
meeting - place of the society world, and where tea and 
waffles are enjoyed, while the golf-players are watched 
with languid interest. 

The drive home is followed by another change of toi- 
Jette for dinner, the function of the Newport day, and 
which during the season is rarely served before eight 
o'clock. This dinner is generally attended by guests, the 
family rarely sitting down alone, and on two evenings of 
the week, at least, becomes a formal banquet, sometimes 
of twenty covers, which is served with the utmost smooth- 
ness, and, of course, embraces all the delicacies of the sea- 
son. Dinner, rarely ended before half past nine, is fol- 
lowed either by music, and perhaps an informal dance at 
home, or, after an hour’s chat, by the departure for a ball 
at some private house or a dance at the Casino. On these 
evenings the ladies dine in their ball gowns, so as to ob- 
viate a further change of costume. 

The routine of Miss Vanderbilt's life at Newport is the 
same as that of the other young women of her set, and is, 
with changed surroundings, precisely the same in New 
York in winter. It is, of course, varied by calling and 
callers and by visits here and there, but on the whole it is 
as has been described. It is modelled closely upon the 
life led in English country and town houses, even in little 
matters of ceremony ood etiquette, and Miss Vanderbilt 
will consequently find little change in her life’s routine 
or surroundings when she goes to England to live. Cer- 
tainly no greater luxury can be hers than that which she 
now enjoys, and certainly she will only lose in indepen- 
dence as the wife of one of England’s leading nobles. 

Those who would imagine that Miss Vanderbilt, from 
her wealth and the luxurious life of ease which it has 
brought her, has become selfish or indifferent to the feel- 
ings and sufferings of less favored people, are much mis- 
en Perhaps her greatest charm is her sensitiveness 
and her shyness and timidity of manner, which appeal 
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irresistibly to every one who meets her. She is, in a 
word, charmingly unaffected and unspoiled, and if she 
can carry thro her later life the attributes of her ear- 
lier years, she will bring added lustre to her high position. 


COMFORT. 


HEN I am dead, should sore regrets arise 
At words or deeds that sometimes dimmed my sight, 
Or you should feel the anguishing surprise 
Of having failed to bless me w _— might, 
Ob! take this comfort in your sorrow ng 
If I were you, and you were I, dear friend, 
I should be doing then the selfsame thing, 
And have for you reproachful tears to spend. 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bares. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY PAPERS. 
BY FRANCES E. FRYATT. 
Il],—THE START, FOOD, ROUTINE. 


To, are several ways of starting a poultry venture, 
but it is well to have prepared for at least two dozen 
fowls, for when setting once begins increase follows. One 
way is to buy a “‘ trio” (a cock and two hens), or a breed- 
ing “* pen,” consisting of a cock and four or five hens, A 
“*pen” of excellent birds may be purchased for $15. The 
eggs produced by such hens will be fine for setting. Aun- 
other way, especially if one desires immediate results in 
eggs for the table, is to buy half a.dozen or more of good 
yandottes, for example—no cock is n —and let 
them lay their “clutches” out; then, as a few hens grow 
‘“‘broody,” going about spreading their wings and cluck- 
ing softly, purchase pure-breds’ eggs. These will cost 
$1 50 per setting of thirteen. If fancy fowls are desired, 
buy settings of the eggs of some noted strain of prize-win- 
ning birds and pay $2 for them. In almost every State 
in the Union there are large breeders who deal in special- 
ties in fine breeds, from whose yards are shipped, on order, 
guaranteed eggs, packed to go any distance without in- 
jury. In any case, let a beginner buy good fowls or good 
reed eggs of one kind, as one breed of birds is far easier 
to manage than two, and they always succeed better than 
mixed breeds. If the venture is not under way until 
summer, at that time breeders sell off their surplus stock, 
and splendid birds may be had at moderate prices. 

An important factor toward success in keeping poultry 
is proper feeding and watering. Fowls which have a 
free range of wood and field instinctively select what 
meets their physical requirements. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in a condition of freedom, a fowl travels im- 
mense distances, in effect, before it gets all the food it 
needs, being on foot all day. The nearer one can come to 
nature in treating poultry in confinement the better. 
Nature does not feed in bulk. Grain grows high on slen- 
der stalks, swayed by every puff of air. A hen, if she 
had free access to growing oats, would have to jump up 
and down until exhausted before she could eat oats to 
repletion; indeed, she would have to stop long before she 
could fill her crop. The lesson of this is, whenever you 
feed grain to fowl, scatter it far and wide among short 
dry litter of some sort, so that they will have to hunt and 
scratch for it, the more the better, as this furnishes health- 
ful exercise. Wheat, barley, oats, and corn, named in the 
order of their value, are good poultry foods. Wheat 
heads the list as richest in the phosphatic, miueral, and 
nitrogeneous principles so necessary for building up and 
repairing the waste to which the laying ben is a 

n summer fowls in confinement need plenty of green 
food. If the “runs” are sufficiently spacious to keep up 
a supply of grass it will be a = advantage, otherwise 
it will be well to buy periodically supplies of fresh grass 
and clover to be chopped up fine; also to have all the ve- 
getable remnants from the kitchen boiled and chopped for 
the fowls. In the early morning give a mixture of mid- 
dlings, bran, boiled vegetable peelings, and other remnants, 
such as bread, meat, and scraps from thetable. Scald the 
middlings and bran, and then incorporate with the vege- 
tables; add a heaping teaspoon of salt for twenty-four hens. 
Let this meal be made damp, not sloppy, and allow a table- 
spoonful to each fowl. Middlings contain all the phos- 

hates and the principles of the best wheat kernel, there- 
ore it makes a fine egg-producing food. At noon, if the 
‘‘runs” do not produce enough grass, give fine chopped 
grass and clover, and if worms and insects are not acces- 
sible, twice a week finely chopped meat. Before sunset 
give the heartiest meal of the day—a grain supper, wheat 
one day, oats the next, then barley; but no corn for laying 
hens in summer, as it is too fattening and heating. 

As before directed, scatter in every direction in the pro- 
portion of about one quart to ten large fowl, or twelve of 
a small breed. Fowls of every sort must have plenty of 
pure drinking water. In hot weather change the water 
uod cleanse the fountain, giving a fresh supply to each 
fountain twice a day. Finely chopped fresh bone, it is 
said, is excellent to help along wi) production, but it is 
chiefly a necessity among corn-fed fowl, wheat supplying 
the necessary phosphates. Still, an océasional ration wil 
not give too much phosphatic material. It is of great 
importance to furnish fowls with sufficient grit or gravel 
to enable them to digest their food, also to let them have 
access to dry dust. A box 3 feet wide by 6 feet long, and 
several inches deep, filled with dry dust and set in a 
sunny corner, will furnish them the dust bath in which 
they delight. 

After giving the fowls their breakfast, take down roost 
perches and drop-boards and clean them, only a few mo- 
ments’ work, and remove all droppings, saving them to 
use or sell for fertilizing purposes. 

Three times a week, after washing and drying perches, 
drop-boards,and nest-boxes, sponge them off with kerosene; 
use the coarse sponges sold for stable use: then put clean 
short straw in every nest. The floor of the hen-house 
should be covered with gravel, to be swept off and renewed 
periodically. As an efficacious preventive of vermin the 
whole interior of the fowl-house should be whitewashed 
with lime tinted to a soft creamy tone by the addition 
of some yellow ochre, and made antiseptic and antiver- 
minous by mixing with it salt and plenty of crude car- 
bolic acid. A creamy tone is recommended because the 
dazzling white of pure whitewash is injurious to the 
fowls’ — This coating should be done three times a 
year to keep the house pure and wholesome, 
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_ Mas. A. B. C.—The corset lacin 
in the Bazan of April 6th, is a utly complicated, but in reality is 
quite simple. As told in the , the principal object ix to have the 


ig as described in‘ How to Grow Thin,” 


separate and apart from the lacing 
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bottom of the corset. The ends of the lace are of unequal length, 
oue end being carried direct from the waist eyelet to the te 

let at the top, and the other laced over and over, from eyelet to eyelet, 
to the top, where the two ends meet and tie. ‘The second string is aced 
in the same way toward the bottom, starting from the same eyelet at 
the waist. It is done precisely'as men usually do their oem aes 
with only one end of the string instead of cross-lacing with both-ends. 

Novemuen Wevrine.—For the flower-girl of five years make a white 
organdie frock with very full high waist, elbow puffed sleeves, and a 
wide gathered skirt short enough to barely cover the knees. Have 
rose-pink ribbon for belt, collar, and braces. White low shoes and 
white stockings. In making over the ganze dress have a lace front 
breadth over pale blue satin to widen the skirt. Have a waist of black 
silk muslin or lace, also over blue, with elbow sleeves of the gauze. 
Complete by a white lace collar and black satin belt. Worth's recent 
designs, published in the Bazan, wijl give you suggestions for the 
taffeta gown. The bride's satin dres« should have a short basque back 
with round belted front and a fichu of white mousseline de sole or of 
white lisse wrought with fine silver threads. Make the travelling 
gown with a short jacket front opening on a fall vest of shot silk, 

F. F. D.—The modistes advise a whole costumé of black, the skirt of 
black satin, with a waist of the pao ee bd of plain velvet, or of brocade. 
Separate colored waists will be added for variety, but instead of being 
blouses, they will be gay little Louis Seize coats or nes of chineé- 
flowered vilk, or of velvet, or of brocade. See New York Fashions of 
the present f 

Home Dexssmaker.—Among skirts of various shapes worn this 
winter, that with seven gores will still be used. For the latest intor- 
mation on the subject, read the New York Fashions of Bazans Nos. 37 
aud 88, All the new skirts are lined, but many from the best Paris 
houses are only stiffened ten or twelve inches deep around the foot. 

Mus. J. D. H.—For the five-o’clock wedding, why not lave a black 
and white silk in half-inch stripes, with collar and belt of rove or 
cherry velvet. Your tall sister might have a black silk with flower 
clusters in gay colora. Both should wear small bownets, Have the 
waists high about the throat. 

M. E. J.—Make the light piqué morning dress with a coat waist fitted 
in the back and straight in front, trimmed with a row of insertion all 
around above the hem. Have a soft chemisette front of batiste or of 
China silk. Make leg-o’-mutton sleeves and a gored skirt. For other 
cotton dresses get brown or violet ginghams with white embroidered 
stripes, and use velvet ribbon and écru batiste embroidery for the 
trimming. Pleated Norfolk jackets would be suitable for such «iresses. 

N. B.—A travelling suit for a dark-haired bride in Uctober should 
be made of brown wool—covert coating or zibeline—with « vest and 
collar of nasturtium velvet. For hints about a home wedding, read 
the article “ This Season's Wedding” in Bazag No. 87. Have either 
two or four ushers among your young men friends to conduct the 
ars eed up to the bridal pair when they desire to make their congratu- 
lations. 

Evem.—As you are a stranger, a shopping agent may be of service 
to you in showing you about, Neither the shop nor the agent, how- 
ever, will give you a percentage on the $200 you spend for your trous- 
veau. On the contrary, you pay the agent for her time and advice. 
The groom does not furnish the music at a home wedding. 

A. M. W.—There sbould be no difficulty in obtaining a velvety 
quality for your ice-cream when you use a large proportion of the 
pure cream, if you have the right kind of freezer.’ It should have a 
dasher in the middle, which stirs the cream as the freezer turns. Lack- 
ing this, se must beat the cream vigorously two or three timesduring 
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your cus or cream add a half-box of gelatine, soaked 
cold water, and then dissolved in a little boiling water. Mix this with 
the cream, strain, and freeze. 

E. G. A.—Honey is served with cakes, waffles, or biscuit at break- 
fast, luncheon, or tea. It can be used in + °y~ instead of mo- 
Jasses, and you can make an excellent e by the following receipt : 
‘Two pounds of flour, ove pound of honey, half a pound of sugar, half 
a pound of butter, half a nutmeg grated, one poonful ci > 
one even teaspoonful soda. Mix batter, sugar, honey, and spi and 
beat toacream. Add the soda, dissolved in a little hot water, and the 
flour. Make into a soft Gout, roll out a quarter of an inch thick, cut 
into small cakes, and bake in a moderate oven, It will be, however, 
almost impossible for a private family to use so lange a quantity of 
honey as you mention without becoming very tired of it. 

L. 5.—You will find new models for tailor gowns and jackets with 
Supplement patterns in Bazan Nos. 37 and 39. Get shot mohair, 
smooth cloth, or tweed par bay tailor gown. 

A Constant Keaver.—Trim the gray faille dress for the bride with 
velvet and lace. Get a gayer taffeta silk for the bridemaid’s gown. 
Make the gray silk with a short basque, opening on a full vest of brown 
or mauve velvet, See new skirt paiterns in Bazar Nos. 87 and 89. At 
u five-o'clock wedding the groom wears a black frock-coat with vest to 
match, dark gray trousers, and a white silk or satin four-in-hand scarf. 

Kreur Yeaus’ Sussonisen.—For your sixteen-year-old daughter at 
boarding-school, get a blue soft diagonal wool dress, and trim with a 
vest and folds of biue and green plaid velvet. Make with a box-pleated 
waist and large collar. For church dress, a brown crépon, and have 
an extra silk waist of blue and brown changeable silk to wear with 
it. A mohair dress will be good for school wear. Have plenty of warm 
wraps, a thick jacket, an ulster, and water-proof. Two bats, one of 
felt, one of velvet, will answer. Warm under-clothing, and an abun- 
daut supply, is necessary. 

Kouo.—Make your seal-skin collar short and round in the back, 
flaring about the throat, and with square stolelike ends in front. A 
jacket with large sleeves will look well with this collar. Many fam- 
ilies only wear mourning a year for a parent. They usually remain 
out of society for six months at least. 

Inpgrenpent.—Tailor gowns will be as popular as ever. Answers 
tu your inquiries will be found in the New York Fashions and the 
illustrations of Bazaks Nos. 87 and 89. 

Nieatineate.—Get striped or checked black taffeta for your waist 
with the silk sleeves you have. Make it with a box-pleat each side of 
the front, opening on a full gathered vest of plain surah like sleeves. 
Get thick-corded silk or else brocade for sleeves of the wool waist. 
bee A wad goods for winter dresses are zibeline, mohair, and bouclé 
woollens. 

Vio.er E.—Get black velvet edged with jet for a large onten peiutet 
on the sleeves and down the front for your red and black silk dress, 

Reaper.—At a noon wedding in October the groom's sisters wear 
new autumn calling costumes with bonnet to match. The blonde 
might have a dark changeable green and blue silk with velvet and 
iridescent spangles for trimming, and a straight-brimmed hat, with 
feit brim and velvet crown. e married sister could have one of 
the cashmere-figured silks, or a peau de soie in malberry shades 
with a vest and collar of dull green velvet. A small chenille capote 
will be a suitable bonnet with this dress. 

Constant Reaver.—For a — three years, have kilts and jackets 
of serge, cloth, and flannel. rk blue, green, and white are the 
colors, A full blouse of white nainsook trimmed with embroidery is 
worn with such suits, 

Ienonamus.—The price of the little book H 
by Harper & Brothers, is $1. 

G. A. E.—Use your striped green velvet as it is—without dyeing—for 
ashort basque with sleeves of plain green velvet. Have it open on a 
full vest of rose-colored velvet, ur of nasturtium if yellow is more be- 
coming. 








h ld Art, p hiliehead 


Mas. C. R G.—The play The Box of Monkeys appeared in Bazan 
No. 51 of Vol. XXII. (December 21, 1889), 

Qureniz.—Books would be the best present for your perpess. You 
can buy several volumes of a charming edition for $25, or, if you do 
not care for books, any article for desk furnishing would be a 
and appropriate gift to a gentleman, as a cut-g inkstand with 
silver ey blotter, pen-tray, mucilage-bottle, stamp-box, etc. 


F. R.—When a wedding takes piace at half past six o'clock in the 
evening, the m wears a dress suit with black cloth or white duck 
waistcoat. The best man and ushers should wear a similar costume. 


It is not customary for the groom to give anything t their 
bonquets to the bridemaids. The bride presents them with some 
small article of 7 & a fan, and if rings are to be given, 
they should come from ber. The iy does not usually wear gloves 
during the marriage service, but if he prefers to have them on, he 
should not remove them until he leaves the church. The usual cus- 
tom 
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‘I DID YOU AN INJUSTICE, HE SAID. ‘I AM 


SORRY FOR IT.’” 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI 
G ENERAL SOUDE dozed for a few minutes in the 

JF deserted room, and awoke with a start, conscious 
that some one was near. Farro was standing at the other 
side of the table, watching him. The lamp smoked in 
front of him, a swarm of moths buzzed about it or drown- 
ed themselves in the dregs of brandy in the glasses. 

‘*Hah! Is that you, Farro? What is wrong now? 
What keeps you up?” 

“T have come to tell you, sir. 
morning.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not. This is a night of disclosures,” 
the General said, dryly. He moved the bottles before 
him, with a vain effort to appear at ease. He was never 
at ease before the little gray man who stood before him, 
insignificant and rigid, but watchful as a bird of prey. 
The General was a man who, in spite of the big brute 
within him, always held himself well in hand. The hot- 
ter the battle, the coolerhe had been. He had once cowed 
a furious mob in the Place de St. Louis, as he would a 
dog, with his calm pluck. 

But before this mulatto he was timid and unsure of 
himself. Whatever might be the secret relation between 
them, it unnerved him: he had never been able, during 
the years in which Farro had been overseer of the planta- 
tion, to speak to him naturally, as he would to any other 
man. 

** Sit down, Farro,” he said, nodding to a chair. 

**No, I thank you, M’s Gaspard. Id liefer stand.” 

“You have come to talk business, 1 suppose? Cut it 
short, then. It is late. And once and for all, Farro, 
don’t trouble me by these frequent consultations. The 
semi-yearly reports show me what our income is. I hear 
of the yield of other plantations, and I see that you are 
bringing a double profit from ours. I am satisfied with 
that. I don’t ask for details.” 

“ But M’s John is not satisfied,” said the overseer, coming 
a step closer. ‘ He came to the office this evening to say 
that he meant to take charge of the accounts next week.” 

“Take charge? John? What does he know of ac- 
counts? Tell him it is impossible!” shouted the General. 

**Tt is not for me to tell him,” said the overseer, quietly. 
**T have often wondered he did not call me to reckoning. 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 


It would not wait till 
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He knew that the crops were large, even when he was 
most stinted for money.” 

The General stared at him. ‘‘ Why, Fatro! If he 
overlooks the accounts he will ask where the money has 
gone!” 

“Ves.” 

Both men were silent. 
on the thin, immovable 
sharply on the table. 

‘* What is to be done? Don’t stand there, dumb! 
can it be kept from him?” 

‘*Why should it be kept from him any longer?” said 
the mulatto, in his usual submissive tone. ‘‘ Why not be 
candid with him? Let him bear his share of the trouble. 
He will be more willing to economize.” 

**Economize? Why, the lad wants to marry! Must 
he live like a pauper then? His share of the trouble? 
God knows I've borne my share of it!” He rose and lum- 
bered up and down the room, striking his hands fiercely 
together. He stopped before Farro. ‘‘ Why should I 
be tormented this way all my life? A mistake was made. 
Godamercy! Whatofthat? Look at Pierre Coteau. He 
shot his brother in a duel. That does not keep him 
awake at night! Or Jean Fernan? He kicked a negro 
wench and her unborn child to death. She does not 
haunt him. They are fat and happy. Why am I and 
my boy to be hounded to death for the mistake of an 
hour?” 

Farro kept his eyes respectfully on the ground, but said 
nothing. he General dropped exhausted into a chair, 
the cold sweat oozed out upon his forehead. He leaned 
back, his eyes closed. Farro came nearer, keenly scanning 
the countenance before him. It was a patrician face, 
capable of noble meanings, yet, mean as were his own 
features, there was a subtle likeness between the two. 

Farro’s mother, however, had been a good housekeeper; 
a shrewd, practical woman as any white New-Englander. 
There are many such departures in her race. Her cool 
common-sense was usually uppermost in her son. It 
was that which now managed the plantation. 

He briskly closed the windows to shut out the ghostly 
night sounds from the marshes, built up the fire until t 
blazed, and said, cheerfully: 

‘Just look at the facts a minute, M’s Gaspard. 
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yeneral Soudé’s eyes were fixed 
face before him. He rapped 


How 


That 


will make it plain to you what is best to do. 
must go as it has done. But M’s John ought to know 
how it goes. He is your heir. He is nota minor. In 
one sense it is his property. It is only fair to him to tell 
him.” 

‘* Haven't I been fair to him?” groaned the old man 
‘*Haven’t I tried to hide from him what was worse than 
death? I’ve kept him like a beggar to hide it. Lord! 
The hunters I had at his age, and the hounds! All my 
clothes from Paris, too. I’ve hid it from him because— 
But how could you understand why I hid it?” 

Farro looked at him steadily. ‘‘I think I understand,” 
he said, calmly. ‘I couldn’t have given my life to this 
work for ten years without understanding. But M’s John 
ought to know why he cannot have hunters and Paris 
coats,” he persisted. 

“I'll not have him worried, I tell you! 
up my mind. 
as it is.” 

The little gray man came up to the table before he 
spoke. For the first time in his life there was no hint of 
submission in his low tones. 

‘* You are mistaken, General Soudé. M’s John has not 
been crushed. He has had plenty to eat and drink; he 
has played away his life comfortably for thirty years, 
and ”— his voice changed meaningly —‘‘ he has always 
ranked as a high-toned gentleman in Louisiana. I took 
care of that. I don’t want to speak of myself. I'll never 
do it again. But I’m driven to it now. The work of 
hiding this thing ten years ago belonged as much to him 
astome. He didn’tdoit. J did it.” 

“Yes, you did, and well, Farro. Very well.” 

**I did not do it for praise, and I want none now. 
I will not be called a thief. 
all the planters in Attakapas. 
know where the money goes. Farro steals it. Farro is 
anf.m.c. It is a thing of course. But 1 mean to keep 
a clean name. I will not be called a thief. I have little 
children.” 

‘* Why, of course, boy!” The old planter looked at the 
quondam slave curiously, as he might at a monkey who 
bore himself in some absurd whim like a man. ‘ You 
want to keep an honest name for your children—-certainly ! 
1 will explain it to my son. Why, if you had not thrown 


The money 


I bave made 
He has had all the life crushed out of him 


But 
M’s John calls me a thief to 
It is natural. He does not 














yourself into the breach that day—- 1 know what you have 
dove for me, Farro, and for John.” 

‘I did not do it for you or your son. There was a 
reason—" 5 

Ihe General, regarding the mulatto steadfastly, held 
out his hand towartl him aud let it fall. 1t was the look 
that moved him. That same old look, so familiar when 
he and Vietor were boys. It came out of the grave now 
to wrench his heart, 

You shall not be called a thief,” he said, quietly. “I 
will tell John. You can go now.” 

But Farro met John Soudé at the door, coming in hur 
riedly 

‘*] heard your voice, father. Why are you up so late? 
Where is Garoche? Come, let me take you to your room,” 
putting his arm affectionately about his shoulder. ‘‘ This 
man has been worrying you with business?” glancing an- 
grily at Farro. ‘I will relieve you of that kind of apn- 
noyance in future. I mean to have a reckoning very 
soon with t = fellow.” 

‘‘Hush, John. We were discussing a certain matter— 
whether— I think I will tell him now, Farro?” 

The overseer stepped eagerly forward. ‘ Yes, now,” 
he said. 

‘*No. Why should you worry with business to-night?” 
urged John. “ You have so many pleasant things to 
think of to-night. lcould notsleep. Pomeroy’s scheme, 
and—and the matter | spoke to you of— It seems as if 
everything good was coming to us at once,” 

“ Ob, you don’t know what is coming to you! Good? 
When I| heard it, it seemed as if everything on earth was 
tainted and rotten. And now you must know it! I've 
kept it from you all these years—” 

‘*What do you mean? Sit down. Don't be afraid to 
tell me I'm not a child. Unless” — looking at him 
sharply. ‘Is it some secret disease? Are you ill?” 

‘‘No, no! I'm as sound as a dollar, thank God! The 
Soudés die of old age or rum—you kuow the saying. No. 
It's a thing that—” 

He pulled himself up, took John by the arm, opening 
his mouth as if to speak, and then turned away. l 
tell you to-morrow.” 

** No, father; to-night.” 

‘I can’t put it into words, Farro!” 

What has this man to do with it?” said John, sternly. 

‘I understand the matter, M's John. I can explain it 
to you 

* Be quick about it, then. My father is 4 eatly shaken.” 
He watched the old man anxiously while Farro spoke. 

lt was a business transaction, M’s John. Your Uncle 
Victor. He came home in '62. He wanted to equip a 
regiment, and he had no money.” 

His heart was in the cause, John,” interrupted the 
General, looking up piteously to him. ‘His poverty 
muddened him. He was not sane—not sane!” 

“Goon! What is it?’ 

** He found the money,” Farro said, in a whisper. ‘ He 
took the regiment into the field, and was killed, as you 
know.” 

Found the money?” 

‘It was a great sum. I have it all set down—you can 
see the papers —it belonged to Stohl et fils, bankers in 
New Orleans and Paris. He was their counsel and had 
access to their safes. He—" 

John walked across the floor with a strange guttural 
noise in his throat. His father watched him in silence, 
gray pallor creeping over his huge features. 

Farro hesitated, and then went on. He had done his duty 
in this matter better than the white men, yet perhaps he 
did not quite understand what it meant to them. 

: Stonl et fils have acted very considerately to M’s Gas- 
pard. He pledged himself to repay every dollar, and 
asked that the secret might be kept. They have kept it. 
Mr. Stohl himself receives the yearly payments. His re 
ceipts are all ready for you to examine.” 

John made no answer. His back was toward them. 

‘*T wish you to go over the books to-morrow, sir. They 
are accurate to a penpy—the receipts from the crops 
and—" 

John turned and came quickly to the General. He had 
ferced a smile into his face. ** And you've had this load 
all these years? Alone, while l— You should have told 
me. Why, J don’t mind it, father. It won't break me 
down, But we must make haste to pay it off! Every 
dollar! I've been wasting money frightfully. We can 
save in clothes—on the table —every Way. . 

“{ have saved, dear boy!” exclaimed the General, mis 


erably. ‘' lam sure the table—” 
‘Great Heavens—Therese!” broke out John. ‘‘If she 
hears that her father— ew can I hide it from her?” 


‘*You forget, M’s John,” interrupted Farro, calmly, 
‘this is not a new thing. It happened ten years ago. It 
has been hid.” 

Johu caught sight of his father's quivering lips, and 
suck lenly braced himself. ‘‘ Come, father,” he said, heart- 
ily, “ you have done with this load now. I take it on 
my shoulders, It is an old dead matter, after all. We 
will soon set it right. Now you must go to bed.’ 

As he ied him from the room, Farro burried to hold the 
door open for them. John stopped short. ‘‘I did you 
an injustice,” he suid. ‘‘1 am sorry for it,” and held out 
his hand 

The General nodded kindly, and when they were out 
of hearing, said That is a faithful fellow, Jobn. I am 
glad that you recognized his services. They have feel- 
ings very much like ours, after all.” 

Farro just then was creeping softly into his cabin, that 
he might not waken his wife and children, He knew that 
he had given ten years of hard work to protect the name 
of Victor Soudé, yet the consciousness of the great sacri- 
tice did not give him as keen a pang of pleasure as this 
shake of the hand from a man that he disliked. 

It was a recognition of the white blood in him. It 
flamed in his veins. He stopped to look at the babies as 
he passed their trundle-bed, and kissed them both, but he 
patted one fondly. It was the whiter of the two and had 
reddish hair 

John left his father in his room and hurried out of the 
house. He had a queer shivering fit such as women have, 
and was ashamed of it e bad been thrown headlong 
into filth and never could be clean again. The Soudés 
thieves! He plunged into the marsh and walked in the 
night for hours. 

he morning rose on his wretchedness. Red lights 
struck across vast slope toward the Gulf, with its pop- 
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ulation of spectral trees and moving mists. The fresh air 
blew; thousands of birds began to sing. Soudé ran to the 
bay, and undressing, threw himself into the water. He 
fought with the waves awhile, shouting to himself, and 
came out all in a glow and laughing. He was so young! 
There was so much to do! The day was so bright and 
cold! Now for work. Every dollar must be saved to 
pay off that debt, and he must plunge into Pomeroy’s 
scheme and earn a support for his wife. Milly and he 
would take care of Therese, he thought, with a tender 
smile on his li 

He hurried to the house. There was so much to do, 
and he was so strong and able for it, that the old disaster 
faded, dim and fur off as the unclean fogs yonder upon 
the swamps. 

(To Be conTINUED.) 


“COUSIN FRANK.” 


B One=-act Play. 
BY FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS. 
CHARACTERS: 


Extp Rayrmonp, 

av Raymonp, 
Genevieve Raymonn, 
Mavup Tuoune, a young matron, 
“ Frank” Hantiey, her cousin. 

Scennt.— The sitting-room of the Raymonds’ villa at Cream- 
dale. Doors R. and L., French window C., curtained. 
Handsome furniture and appointments, Table C., lounge 
R., piano L., mirror L., lower. 

DiscovVERED. —May and Genevieve in wrappers, hair in 
some disorder. general aspect of disgust and boredom. 
Both are sitting on lounge, one with a novel, the other with 
a magazine, Teakettle, cups, saucers, and biscuit-box on 
table, C. 


Genevieve (yawning). Oh dear! If Creamdale isn’t the 
—- place on the globe, my name isn’t Genevieve Ray- 
mood, 

May. *‘ Siow!” (Yawns. Throws down book). 1 see no- 
thing slow about it; it is-simply stationary, doesn’t move 
at all. 

Genevieve (rises). Correct. What in the world father 
wanted to build.this lodge in a wilderness for is more than 
I can imagine. 

_ May. So's we could recruit after the winter's dissipa- 
tions. 

Genevieve (lights kettle lamp). Pshaw! Stuff and non- 
sense! One would suppose we were Methuselabs, all 
three of us. What do we want to recruit for? 

[Fills kettle. 

May (opens biseuit-box). For a man—three of ’em, rather. 

Genevieve (bangs down tea-caddy). A what? 

May. I said « man. 

Genevieve. Ob, it’s so long since I saw even the shadow 
of one that I was startled at the mere mention. (Puts tea 
in pot.) Mark my words, if a man shouldsever dawn in 
Creamdale, be’d— 

May. Fire away. He'd what? 

Genevieve (covers pot). Turn out to be‘nothing ‘but a Wo- 
man in disguise. A real man would never get up as high, 
or off as far, or down as low, or as much east, or west, or 
north, or south, as this benighted, wretched, awful, horrid, 
vile, beastly place! [ Sits. 

May. 1 agree with you. There isn’t one here now, ex- 
cept the butcher, the grocer, the livery-stable man, and 
the postmaster. 

Genevieve. Nothing of the sort; he’s a postmistress! 

May. So he is. (Nibbles biscuit.) I say, our triple-plated 
bet ‘Il never be won in this hole. Neither you nor I nor 
Enid can ever get engaged, first or last, as long as we stop 
here, let alone by September Ist. 

Genevieve (powrs tea). I should say not. ‘‘ Engaged,” 
indeed! You must be crazy! Neither of us ‘ll ever win 
that bet, unless— 

May (drinks tea). Unless what? 

Genevieve. A miracle should be worked. 

May. Oh, pshaw, ‘‘ miracles,” indeed! The only miracle 
you'll see in this collection of cottages called Creamdale, 
where men settle their families (rises mockingly ; crosses) 
so nicely for the summers, free from care, anxiety, wor- 
ry, heat, amusement, or masculine companionship, is the 
miracle of how we're going to live through it. 

Genevieve (drinks tea). But we will. Sighs. 

May. Yes, of course we will, because we have for three 
successive seasons, and the only men we've seen have been 
the tradesmen. It makes me so mad. [ Crosses. 

Genevieve. What! because you've lived? 

May. Don’t be a goose. Wark, there's Enid, I hear the 
gate. 

[ Voice heard singing dolefully outside. May and Gene- 
vieve join in at third line: 
* Let him be tall, 
Or let him be short; 
As fat as a ball, 


A student or sport; 
Golden his hair, 


three pretty spinater sisters. 


Or simply a fright, 

Domestic or wild, 

Poetic or prose, 

Bearlike or mild, 

If he'll only—propose !" 
Inter Enid, laughing, door R. 

Genevieve. You look very spry. Where have you been? 

Enid. ‘‘Spry!” (Sinks on sofa.) I'm tired to death. 

May. What of? 

Enid. The outrageous, abominable monotony of this 
place. What do you think? 

Both the others. What! what! 

Enid. The groceryman has sold out to a woman! 

[ Takes off hat. 

Genevieve. Don't be idiotic, Enid; what are grocerymen 
to us, I'd like to know? 

Enid. He was a man, anyway, and it is pleasant even 
to see one of the genus, far removed from you though he 
may be, once in a while. 

‘ay. Well, where did you walk to besides the grocery 
store? 

Enid (removes coat). The post-office. 

Genevieve, Any letters? 

Enid. No—that is, let me see (fumbles in coat t)— 
yes, seems to me there was one. mbles. 

May. Biil, I suppose. : 
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Genevieve. Circular, no doubt. [Sits. 
Enid. Likely. Give me some tea, won’t you? I never 
saw such selfish creatures. Fumbles. 
May (pours tea). We forgot. We'd been talking over 
the folly of of our bet with each other before you came in, 


and— 

Enid (draws out letter). Here it is. Let's see. 

[Inspects letter. 

Both the others. Who's it for? Me? Me? 

Enid (reads). “‘The Misses Raymond.” 

May. For all of us. [ Rises. 

Genevieve. Bah! I know! It’s that stupid little Mrs. 
Thorne’s writing. (Rises.) Nothing but an invitation to 
a luncheon. Ugh! the very idea makes me shiver. A 
dozen women and a maid to wait; she doesn’t even keep 
a butler. Crosses. 

HEinid, Shall 1 read it? [Opens envelope. 

May. No (angrily). Let’s pretend we didn’t get it, and 
then we won't have to go, because we'd have to otherwi ise; 
there is no possible excuse we could give. 

Enid. O.K. Here ! [Tosses note into waste-basket. 

Genevieve. I say, girls, that isn’t decent. (Picks up note; 
opens it.) We can write that our—our—ahem! 

May. There’s no one but our father, my dear; he’s com- 
ing + gape if the luncheon is set for that day it’s 

right. 

Genevieve (knitted brows ; reads). ‘‘My dear girls, know 
you are bored to death in this quiet place— 

Enid. What a brain she has! [ Rises. 

May. Do be still! 

Genevieve (reads).—** quiet place, therefore I hasten to 
tell you something that may help to cheer you up a bit. 
My cousin—” [Falls on sofa ; other two rush across to her. 

May (fans her). What is it, ‘Gen? 

Enid (fans her with hat; takes note from Genevieve). 
Here, I'll finish reading it! 

Genevieve (revives). Not much! (Snatches letter ; reads.) 
—* y cousin Frank—” 

Both the others(rising). Aman! A man! 

Genevieve. Maybe it’s only a little boy. 

Both the others (groan). Oh! Ah! (Sit.) Go on, Gen- 
evieve Raymond, go on! 

Genevieve.—*‘ cousin Frank Hartley "—(sighs). Whata 
lovely name! (reads)—*‘is with me, just over from two 
years’ sojourn on the other side. Handsome, witty, wealthy” 
(rises ; all three lock arms and peer over Genevieve’s shoul- 
ders, reading remainder of letter with her, sotte-voce, as they 

up and down), “a capital shot, a good singer, dances 
ike a dream, crack tennis-player, can drive four-in-hand, 
loves the links, and is as popular with women as with 
men—” 

Enid (sinks down on sofa). I should think he would be! 

[Springs up and joins others. 

All (reading).—‘' My cousin and I wili do ourselves—” 

Enid. Oh, girls! [Hand to heart. 

All (reading).—‘‘ the pleasure of riding over this after- 
noon late to call upon you!” Ob! Ah! Oh! 

[AU three fall upon sofa. 

May. More tea! I shall faint! 

Genevier*( pours tea). I shall expire! 

Enid (rises ; takes stage). I shall dress —dress (dances 
about) for the first time in three months, with that delicious 
object—man—in view! 

May. So shall I. [ Rises with teacup. 

Genevieve (rises with teacup). And so shall I. 

[ Decidedly. 

Enid (takes up teacup). Here’s to the health of *‘ hand- 
some, witty, wealthy Frank Hartley”! 

All three. Hip! hip! hip! (drink tea) hurrah! 

[All set down cups. 

Enid (glances at clock). No time to waste, girls. What 
are you going to put on? I shall wear my pale blue cré- 
pon with the rose satin trimmings. 

[ Crosses. Picks up hat and coat. 

May (a . Evening dress? 

Genevieve. You must be mad, Enid; that’s a ball dress! 

Enid (going L.). Don’t care! It’s nearly evening now, 
and I’m bound that Frank Hartley shall see me at my best. 
I seem to feel that he will be my fate! Ta-ta! 

[ Beit L., laughing. 

May. What are you going to put on, Gen? 

Genevieve. What are you? 

May. That isn’t answering my question. 

Genevieve. That isn’t answering mine. 

May. You're as hateful as you can bet 

Genevieve. Thanks awfully. (Crosses L.). Ishall put on 
the most stunnivg gown 1 own. I| feel as if ‘‘ Cousin 
Frank” might in time become nearer to me than to 
dear. Ta-ta! Brit L., laughing. 

May (crosses down). They’ll both be as fine as fiddles, 
done up in their best; patent to any one, gowned to be 
looked at. I (croases) shall do otherwise. I look just 
a in my white chiffon with pear] trimmings; sweet 
simplicity, innocent as the bud with the dew sparkle still 

upon it! I don’t ‘‘feel” anything. I just know that I 
shall be Mrs. “ Frank Hartley.” Gen and Enid shall be 
my bridemaids. (Crosses L.) I must hurry, or they will 
be down before me. 

[ Zrit, L., as enter, C., Enid in ball gown. 

Enid. Aha! First in the field! I always could get into 
my togs in half the time it takes the other girls. (Crosses 
to mirror.) T'lldo! (Pulls out curls.) That's better! (Still 
looking in mirror.) Presently the bell will ring, the cards 
will be brought up, and I will sail down to the drawing- 
room to greet ‘‘ Cousin Frank ” and that dear, sweet Mrs. 
Thorne. (Quick knock at door, L.) Goodness me! (Starts.) 
The bell must have rung and I did not hear it. Come in! 

[Puts out hand to take card as enter, L., Mrs. Maud 
Thorne. 

Maud. You must pardon me, dear, but the hall door 
stood invitingly open; I could not find a servant, and I 
just ran up to your sanctum unannounced. I knew you 
wouldn't mind me. [ Kisses Enid. 

Enid. Of course not (kisses Maud effusively), dearest 
Mrs. Thorne; but, Y pee pes (Crosses R. Aside.) Those 
wretched girls will steal a march on me and get down and 
see him first. [ Crosses L. 

Maud. Frank will be up in a moment. My horse was 
restive, and I feared three were too many for Thomas to 
manage, so my cousin, who is fearless, insisted upon stay- 
ing until your man got round. How are dear Genevieve 
and dear May? 

Enter, L., Genevieve and Ma ~ hy ball gowns. 

Genevieve.’ Here we are, sweet Thorne, to answer 
for ourselves! [ Kisses Maud. 
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May. 80 to see you! How well you look! 
oF ; [ Kisses Maud 


impressively. 

Maud (regarding them). we you three look amie 
Really, what's on for to-night 

Pnid, Oh, we're expecting a man or two, that’s all. 

Crosses; grimaces aside. 

Genevieve. Yes (cross), that’s all. 

May. And your cousin, where is he? (Maud starts.) 
Now just take off your hat, and even in your habit I'm 
sure you can waltz. Mr. Hartley, you say, ‘‘ dances like 
a dream,” [Maud smiles. 

May. And “ sings.” [ Crosses to piano, 

Enid. And does everything else that a popular man 
ought todo. Come, girls; come, dearest Mrs. Thorne; let 
- go down. We must not keep Mr. Hartley waiting any 

nger. 

[Crosses R.; Genevieve and May cross, following 


Enid, R. 

Maud. 1 took the liberty of telling—ahem!—him he 
mightcomeup. (CrossesL. Aside.) They think Frank’s 
aman! What fun! I'll humor the situation until he— 
she—arrives on the scene. (7d girls.) Was I wrong? 

May. Oh, notatall. (Straightens furniture.) We want 
him to feel at home. 

Genevieve. By no means. Quite at home. 

[Arranges cushions. 

Enid. Of course not. (Carries tea-tray up L.) Dearest 
Mrs. Thorne, is he domestic in his tastes? 

- [Lights kettle lamp. 

Maud. Very. 


[Smiles aside, amused. 

May. Doesn't he like society? [ Kneels by Maud. 
Genevieve (kneels other side). Is he tall? 
Enid (takes Maud’s hand). 1s he blond? 
May. Mustache or beard? 
Genevieve. Curly hair or straight? 
Enid. Fond of girls? 
May. Fond of the country? 

[Above questions are almost spoken at once and breath- 

lessly, 80 that Maud has no time to reply. 
Maud. Ahem! He's everything that any one could de- 
sire. (Rises.) Prepare to lose your hearts. 


May. Does he like white? [ Rises. 
yeah Blue? 
Genevieve, Pink? Hush! (Crosses R.) A footstep! 


| Footstep outside, R. 
May and Enid. He comes! [ Fills kettle. 
Voice outside. Cousin Maud! Cousin Maud! 
Maud. Here he is! 
Voice outside (nearer). May I be admitted? 
May, Enid, and Genevieve (aside). What a very un- 
manly voice! [Amazed. 2Use, 
Voice outside. This door? [Knob rattles. 
Maud (laughing aside), What a joke! 
Enid. Certainly. [Opens door, R. 
May. Of course. [ Crowds to door. 
Genevieve. Dear Mr. Hartley! (Pushes close to door.) 
Do come in, and forgive our lack of ceremony. 
Enter, R., Frauk. Three girls fall back stunned. Maud 
laughs. 
Maud. My dear girls, let me present to you my cousin, 
Frank Hartley. 
Frank (shakes hands with all), 80 happy! So glad! 
Delighted! 
Genevieve (resigned). Enchanted! 
[Aside. Crosses. Wrings hands. 
May (resigned). Charmed! [ Crosses. Shakes head. 
Enid. Pieased! Crosses. Wipes eyes. Sobs. 
Frank. Something’s up. What is it? Can’t I know? 
I'm awfully fond of a joke. 
Three girls. We thought Cousin Frank was—a man / 
[AW burst out laughing heartily. 
Maud. My loves, there isu’t such a thing in Creamdale! 
Genevieve. No. I told my sisters that if one ever should 
dawn here, he'd turn out to be ‘‘a woman in disguise,” so 
let not a prophet be without hovor in his own coun- 
try! (Pours tea. Gives cups to all.) Here’s to ‘* Cousin 
Frank.” - 
All (drink tea). Ulip! hip! hip! hurrah! (AW join 
hands, Frank in centre, dance, and sing.) 
Let him be tall 
Or let him be short; 
Let him play ball, 
Or let him hate sport; 
Golden his bair, 
Or black as the night; 
Let him be fair, 
Or simply a fright; 
Rampageonus or tame, 
A clerk or a crank; 


Whatever his name, 
Oh, let him be frank! 


Frank (C.), Enid and Maud (R.), Genevieve and May 
(L.), brandishing teacups and dancing as music, and 
CURTAIN. 


[Crosses R. 





to Westchester Country Club has recently finished a 
special week of sport, in which all varieties of out- 
door games were held on the different fags» Monday 
was devoted principally to tennis, Tuesday. and 
Wednesday to golf for women in the ——a 1 
in the afternoon. Then on Thursday and Friday 
the gymkhana races, which are held annually, and always 
attract an interested crowd. The word ‘‘gymkhana” is 
said to be of East Indian derivation, and to have been first 
used to denote the meets held by the English officers in 
India, where there are all sorts of odd races and novel 
sports for equestrians. One of the amusing contests at 
estchester was the saddling-race, where each man, at 
the signal to start, had to saddle his pony, put on his coat, 
and ride over the course, finishing with his coat buttoned 
up and his feet in the stirrups. Another was the cigar 
and umbrella race, in which each contestant was required 
to light the cigar, open the umbrella, and come in at the 
finish with both in working order. 

Thus far in the races the women had been merely en- 
thusiastic spectators, but the next event called—a tandem 
race, in which each competitor was to ride one pony and 
drive another—was won by Mrs. J. Borden man, the 
only woman who entered. After the races there was a 
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driving contest for women in pon tra This was a 
trial not of speed, but of skill style in handling the 
reins and ng the horse. The women of West- 
chester nearly all drive well, and the judges found it ra- 
ther hard to decide among the ten who entered, but they 
finally awarded the prize—a cup given by Mr. C. F. Have- 
meyer—to Miss Helen Benedict. 

n Friday there was another driving competition for 
women, pen contestaut this time having a pair before a 
phaeton. They were obliged to circle around the field 
and pass between obstacles placed at intervals in the way. 
One at a time the women drove over the course, and the 
judge gave his attention to each in turn. The horses 
shied occasionally, and were inclined to give trouble as 
they / omeeey the obstacles, particularly the last one, 
where they had to be backed, and the drivers sometimes 
had difficulty in bringing them down. Of the seven 
starters, the choice was evidently to fall upon Mrs. T. L. 
Onativia, Miss Maud Livingston;or Miss Anna Sands. A 
second trial was given to these three to enable the judge 
to decide, and Miss Sands was finally declared the victor. 

The practice and experience necessary for such con- 
tests as these are of great value in leading to a-thorough 
mastery of the principles of scientific driving, and for this 
reason, more than because the trial makes an interesting 
spectacle, they ought to be encouraged. The pleasantest 
season for driving is now at hand, more traps are con- 
stantly appearing on the most frequented roads in and 
near the city, and every driver who understands the sport 
in which he or she is engaging dreads to meet the inex- 
perienced and reckless ones, who are still to be found 
every where in greater or less numbers. 


Racing has become altogether too important a part of 
bicycling among men, the desire to lower records absorb- 
ing the attention of many who would do better to pursue 
the sport for the pleasure to be obtained without riding 
against time. Among women there has thus far been 
very little of it,and the majority of people discourage it 
strongly. Riding at top speed brings a tremendous strain 
upon the heart, and taxes the muscles to a far greater ex- 
tent thun they have ever endured before. Women, from 
their less robust organization, are not able to bear this so 
well as men, and the effects of much effort of the kind 
would be almost sure to prove injurious. A fine bard 
road is certainly a temptation to “scorch” just a bit, and 
I suppose an occasional spurt does little harm, but the 
pred is a dangerous one, and should be held well in 
check. 

The women’s bicycle race at Westchester on the last 
day of the gymkhana meet was what suggested the fore- 
going remarks, It could hardly be called a success, for 
three of the contestants fell in trying to make a rather 
sharp turn at too swifta pace. A fourth, coming directly 
behind, was forced to slacken speed and go wide to avoid 
the mélée, and that left Miss Elenore and Miss Jane Em- 
met with the race all to themselves. The former finished 
a little ahead of her sister. Fortunately none of the three 
who fell was hurt, but it is safe to say that they will all be 
a trifle more cautious hereafter about turning corners. 


The result of the women’s golf match at Lenox, on 
September 24th, for the silver cup offered by Mrs. De 
Heredia was a sweeping victory for Miss Lila Sloane. 
She covered the nine-hole course in sixty-five, which was 
nine strokes better than ber nearest rival, Miss Gertrude 
Parsons, whose score was reduced by her handicap of two 
points to seventy-two. Miss Anna Sands and Miss Ives 
were also in the match, but they did not play nearly so 
well as they have on former occasions, and had no chance 
whatever against Miss Sloane’s strong and steady work. 

ApELI4 K. BRAINERD. 





N November 1st and 2d the General Federation of Wo- 

men’s Clubs will hold a Federation congress at the 
Atlanta Exposition, having accepted the invitation of the 
lady managers of the Woman's Department to that end. 
Of the four hundred and fifty individual clubs forming 
the Federation’s membership, thirty-two are located in 
the South, and it is hoped that this number will be in- 
creased by the knowledge and interest in the subject 
which such a congress must naturally arouse.. Three out 
of the four sessions are to be open to the public. The 
Federation is to have an exhibit in the Woman’s Building, 
where room has been secured, and which will prove a 
pleasant rallying-ground for all visiting club women, as 
at the Columbian Exposition. This exhibit will consist 
of club histories, year-books, and photographs of the Fed- 
eration’s officers, club presidents and founders, and club- 
houses and interiors. Among the foreign associations that 
have responded to the call for a display are the ‘‘ Bombay 
Sorosis” and the ‘‘ Pioneer Club” of London. 

This exhibit will hereafter be a feature of the Federa- 
tion biennials. This congress is to be the first one of the 
Federation held in the South, and will be devoted to a 
presentation of club interests and work by notable club 
women, the programme being in every way strong, help- 
ful, and attractive. Parliamentary rules in the conduct 
of club meetings are to be made a special point. There 
are to be business sessions, but the afternoon reunions 
will be given over to the discussion of club topics. The 
leading speakers are to be selected, as far as is practicable, 
from as many different sections of the country as is pos- 
sible, though all club members are expected to join in the 
general discussion. In this way variety of thought and 
originality of opinion will be brought to bear upon the 
advantages of club life for women. The topics chosen 
are to be practical, significant, and helpful. 


The first annual meeting of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will occur at Peoria on October 
9th, 10th, and 11th. The reunions are to be held in the 
handsome club-house toy the ae Se Club, _ 
the programme prom to be one o t interest, as 
questions touched upon will be “ Civic Reform,” ‘* Edu- 
cation,” and ‘‘ The and Methods of Literary Clubs.” 


The General Federation is to be represented by Mrs. Mary 
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E. Mumford, of Philadelphia, a leading authority on civ- 
ics, and many prominent Illinois women will be ~, 
the speakers, including Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation; Mrs. Clara P. Bour- 
land, President of the Peoria Women’s Club; Mrs. Lindon 

. Bates and Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, both well-known 
Chicago club women. Among the topics touched upon 
will be ‘‘ The Public Schools and Citizenship,” by Mrs. 
Alice Bradford Wiles, of the Freeport School rd; 
‘* Education as.a Preventive of Crime and Pauperism,” by 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, of the Illinois State University; 
‘*The Slums and the State,” ‘‘ Civic Responsibility of the 
Individual,” and ‘‘'‘The Practical Results of Club Life.” 
The Illinois Federation is one of the youngest of the State 
federations. 


A precious heirloom in the jon of the Misses 
Shreve, of Mount Holly, New Jersey, is a wedding-ring, 
on the inside of which is engraved this inscription : 

“In Christ and thee 
My comfort be.” 
The ring is of plain gold, and was given to their great- 
grandmother, Mary Cook, on the day of ber marriage, in 
1757, to Jonathan Lippincott, of Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. The father of this Jonathan Lippincott was 
David Lippincott, who, in 1731, married Rebecca Stock- 
ton, a ddaughter of the first Richard Stockton, who 
settled in Burlington County, New Jersey. This pioneer 
was born in 1707, and was the grandfather of Richard 
Stockton, the signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


Tworefined gentlewomen have proved satisfactorily that 
the knowledge of how to keep a hotel is not exclusively 
confined to men. For several years Mrs. Champlin and 
Mrs. Morford have owned and managed a hotel at a sum- 
mer resort. They have bought the provisions, engaged 
the servants, and conducted all the work of the house, to 
their own profit and to the content of their guests. The 
house has been well filled, the table admirable, and its 
owners have all unconsciously widened the sphere of wo- 
man’s work. 


Among the women called into town by the fall shopping 
during the recent hot weather was one from New Jersey. 
She carried a parasol, an umbrella, and a bag. The wo- 
man from New Jersey always carries a bag when she 
comes to town. She rode up town in a cable-car, and as 
she is careful of her dignity and her equilibrium, she let 
it come to a full stop before she rose. The conducior 
segs his teeth at her deliberate progress to the plat- 

orm, but he parted them to let out a vigorous *‘ just like 

a woman,” as he spied a purse lying in the place she had 
left. go omg the bell and made a rush for the plat- 
form. “Here, you!” he shouted. ‘‘ You've gone off and 
left your purse!” The woman turned, still deliberately, 
and looked hard at the purse. I can take it, if you 
wish,” she drawled, gently, *‘ but it isn’t mine.” And the 
car, with an enraged conductor and a load of amused 
passengers, was started on its way again by a tinkle that 
almost wrecked the bell-rope. 


The rank of First Lieutenant in the Nineteenth United 
States Regulars literally went for a song in the case of the 
late Harrison Millard. Mr. Lincoln appointed him to this 
rank in acknowledgment of his singing his own song, 
“Viva l'America,” in Washington, in 1861, before an as- 
semblage composed principally of Southerners. 


By an unfortunate oversight, the author of ‘‘ Ideal 
Health,” which was published in the number of HarPer’s 
Bazar issued on September 7th, failed to give credit for 
a part of the article to the excellent work of Dr. Mary 
Taylor Bissell— Physical ment and Exercise for Wo- 
men, published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


The outlook of Evelyn College is brighter to-day than 
at any period in its short history; it is making steady ad- 
vance along all lines, and gives promise of potent educa- 
tional results in the near future. Affiliated as it is with 
New Jersey’s ancient seat of learning, it has it in its power 
to offer all the advantages of that institution’s present 
perfected methods and years of experience in government 
and practical training. The curriculum has recently been 
carefully and intelligently revised by a committee chosen 
from the faculty of Princeton College, and the student 
of Evelyn can now practically receive the identical in- 
struction pursued by her Princeton brother. Two degrees 
have been established—those of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Letters. j 

For a class of three students any course offered by 
Princeton can be arranged at Evelyn, and under the same 
professor. The lectures, recitations, and examinations are 
entirely separate from those of Princeton, as coeducation 
is in no way aimed at; but in scientific study the profess- 
ors have the privilege of arranging for their feminine 
classes in the neighboring institution’s class-rooms and 
laboratories, greatly to the girls’ benefit. 

One of the most delightful features of the young col- 
lege is its home and social life. The girls are looked upon 
as members of the college family, where a age at- 
mosphere of refinement and courtesy is all - pervading 
The character of the main building tends to promote this 
home spirit. It is a low, rambling Queen Anne mansion, 
finished in hard-wood, and the entire first floor, one hun 
dred and twenty feet in length, can be thrown open en 
suite for entertainments, or shut off ” folding-doors into 
pleasant parlors for the informal family life of the Evelyn 
students. The college buildings are about a mile from 
the centre of the town, located on a spot known in colo- 
nial times as Queenston on the King’s Highway. 

Every afternoon at five o'clock tea is served, while one 
Friday evening each month is set apart for the college 
reception, when games, conversation, and a little dancing 
form the programme, with light refreshment. Members 
of the faculty are always present. 

The social relation between the Evelyn and Princeton 
students has always been a most cordial and friendly one, 
and many a lonely young fellow, far away from his own 
home, has found sincere pleasure in his visits to Evelyn. 

Tennis is the favorite out-door sport, and from the first 
opening of spring the young students live on their broad 
campus, shaded by old and beautiful trees. The girls’ de- 
votion to their campus is almost as strong as that of their 
masculine colleagues—the Princeton student considering 
his campus the foundation of his college life. 
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Autumn Costumes 
and Accessories. 


YREEN and Oblue 

J changeable taffeta 
is the material of the 
theatre waist shown in 
Fig. 1, which is made 
with a front that is full 
on the shoulders, and has 
a wide middle box-pleat 
edged with frills and 
pouched at the _ belt 
The pleat is studded with 
lace appliqués The 
sleeves are tucked from 
elbow to wrist, and collar 
and wrists are edged with 
pl ited frills 

The evening cape, Fig. 
2 is of a new brocade 
that has @ smal! raised 
pattern in white velvet 
on a chiné-figured white 
silk ground, The revers 
that turn down from the 
shoulders at front and 
back and the star-shaped 
collar above are of em 
erald-green velvet, edged 
with green mousseline 
de sole ruches, two sim 
ilar ruches bordering the 
lower edge and a larger 
one encircling the neck 

Some of the newer 
passementeries are shown 
on this page. Fig. 1 is 
a shallow pointed yoke 
made of a analy woven 
black mohair braid, a 
narrow border to Corre 
spond being shown in 
Fig. 5. Another orna 
ment of a similar shape, 
Fig. 2, is in a combina 
tion of silk braid and 
feather edge, with hand 
wrought wheels in the 
interstices; this is also 
made in border widths of 
various sizes, Figs, 3 and 
4. A more elaborate or 
nament, forming a point 
from the bust tothe waist 
of the corsage, Fig. 6, is 
of jet passementerie sur- 
mounted] by an ostrich 
feather ruche of light 
color. A similar ostrich 
trimming is used on a 
large angular collar of 
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spangled passementerie 
in metallic tints, Fig. 7. 

A vest front for an 
open corsage is of pale 
yellow silk, which is 
shirred across in three 
groups of tucks,one each 
at the collar, bust, and 
waist. Over each shir- 
ring falls a point of em- 
broidered chiffon edged 
with a frill of the same. 

The white mousseline 
de soie fichu illustrated 
consists of a bias scarf 
three-quarters of a yard 
wide, which is edged 
with a yellow Valen- 
ciennes insertion heading 
a double ruffle edged 
with narrow yellow lace. 
The ends of the fichu 
meet in a chou at the 
waist. 

The plaid taffeta house 
gown shown on page 809 
is in a combination of 
rose, green, and gray. 
The large plaid silk with 
rose and green bars forms 
the skirt and sleeves. 
The bodice is of pleated 
pink mousselire de soie 
over light green silk, pro- 
ducing an opalescent ef- 
fect, and the same two 
fabrics laid together are 
pleated into fans inserted 
in the skirt front. Deep 
rose velvet is used for 
collar, belt, and knots. 

A black gros grain 
dress on the same page 
has a pleated pale biue 
chiffon vest inserted in 
the front, between box 
pleats of the silk that 
come from the shoulders. 
A fringed jet ornament 
droops from the centre 
of the vest, and other 
Ornaments descend on 
the box-pleats from the 
shoulders. Collar and 
belt are of black satin. 
Two fringed ornaments 
are placed at the foot of 
the front of the skirt. 











a. - 




















Hunter’s-green cloth is the material of the tailor gown, 
which has a close-fitting jacket-bodice. only meeting on 
the bust. The basque is in curved folds, quite short at 
the back, and a little longer at the front. The pointed re- 
vers flare out widely on the sleeves; there is a.turned-over 
officer’s collar at the sides and back, and the sleeves have 
revers cuffs to match. The vest is of Persian figured silk. 
All the edges are finished with clusters of narrow stitched 
folds. 

A comfortable golf cape for the coming inclement sea- 
son is in navy-blue plaided in black and red, and lined with 
bright red silk. The back is folded in a graduated box- 
pleat below the pointed hood, with which the pointed 
storm-collar is cut in one. 

The long Storm-cloak shown is of brown diagonal, the 
cape showing a lining of terra-cotta silk. The cloak is 
semi-fitting, box-pleated in the back of the skirt, and has 
large horn buttons. The cape is trimmed with stitched 
appliqués. 

A young !ady’s jacket of light box-cloth has a trimming 
of stitched bands defining over-fronts and outlining points 
and lozenges on the sleeves. Clusters of three dull-gilt 
buttons stud the front. 


WET BLANKETS. 
j 7 HO has not suddenly had the tide of pleasure arrested 
at its flood by the lack of sympathy and comprehen- 
sion on the part of those from whom both were expected? 


Fig. 2.—Biack Six Gown. 


A cold look, a disparaging re 
mark, an unkind criticism, 
have brought in their train a 
hurt, uncomfortable feeling, 
slow to leave the mind, and 
sure to cheat it of the pleasure 
rightfully its own. 

Young people especially, 
pleased and happy over some 
trifle, something done for 
them, or something they have 
been able to do for another, 
have hurried in the first im- 
pulse of enthusiasm to tell a 
relative or acquaintance of 
their little triumph. You 
have done this, so have I, and 
this is what has happened: 
Beginning the story in the 
glow of full satisfaction, it 
has dawned on us that there 
was no response from the par- 
ty of the second part. Instant- 
ly we have been chilled and re 
pelled, our confidences have 
seemed flat and childish, a half 
feeling of shame has marred 
our original gladness, or else a 
hot wave of resentment has 
swept over our souls. Either 
way we have felt no love for 
the wet blanket. Some people 
cannot help being wet blan- 
kets. They are constitutionally 
dismal and depressing, envel- 
oping their families and associ- 
ates in business and elsewhere 
in a perpetual fog, penetrated 
by the coldest of east winds. 

They would be cheerful if 
they could, but long habit has 
atrophied their power in this 
direction. 

As a very youthful person 
I visited a certain home for 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Fig. 1.—Piam TaFreta Gown WITH MovussELINE DE Sore WAIST. 


which I gradually came to feel an intense dislike. Growing old- 
er, the feeling became positively uncanny, and I dreaded to en- 
ter its doors. The people were estimable, but whenever I was 

» with them I w45 crushed, suppressed, my powers of speech 
paralyzed. I always showed at my worst. I often seemed 
ill-tempered and disagreeable there, because I was always eith- 
er frightened or scared. A new toy or book shown to one of 
this household was minimized, some flaw found in it, or 1 was 
cautioned not to break or injure it, with the remark that I prob- 
ably would not have it long. If I was proud of some childish 
achievement, the wet-blanket spirit prompted my confidant to 
warn me not to boast, or reminded me of another juvenile who 
had surpassed me in the same line. If I were going to the cir- 
cus or the play, they one and all knew of another performance 
far better worth seeing. 

As I left childhood behind me, entered new scenes, and only 
occasionally met these friends, the experience was repeated. 
My aims changed, my ambitions developed, but here, conscien- 
tious in offering a check, these good friends were sure I would 


Figs. 4-7.—Avutumn WRapPs. 
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Fig. 3.—TarLor Costume. 


meet disappointment and disas- 
ter. They were still performing 
the wet-blanket act with varia- 
tions. 

Not long ago I saw a girl per- 
fectly delighted with a new gown. 
A girl’s satisfaction in a new gown 
is legitimate, and, besides, is a 
very charming thing to see. Of 
course she wanted to try it on at 
once and show herself to some 
one. The elder sister, to whom 
she displayed herself, looked her 
over critically, and then observed 
calmly, ‘““The gown is pretty 
enough, but I have-seen you more 
becomingly dressed, dear.” Cer- 
tainly this was disheartening. 

Probably most of us play the 
role of wet blanket now and then 
when weare tired,or preoccupied, 
or cross, To kill the pleasure of 
others is a wretched, reprehensi- 
ble thing, which comes very near 
to being a crime. 








MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan. Sold by druggiste in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a botule.—[( Ado.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
* prev ralent at all seasons of the year, bat can be 
led largely when they are pro iperly cared for 
I tH alth \a the title of a valuable pamphlet ac- 
¢ end address to the New York 
mpany, N. ¥. City Ade.) 


wi will 


SGentemeed ft k Co 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
( el PURE, HICH CRADE 
7 


COCOAS an CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


ind ustrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


o ‘ + In view of the 
jCaution: many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 

coda, consumers should make sure 

at our piece of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Masse. 
ie printed on each package. 






SOLD “Y GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


~ Hee ili CANNER 


them. 
Ww 
JOUN L. 1101 Race *., 


GAUMER C®@., Phila., Pa. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


FREE | 


Sample Kox— DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Mesfashe. | 
theonly wensant, prompt. pe 
relief and permanent cure y= ‘al 

lorms of 

HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. 
Send address on posta). 
Beption this pager. 

Sold by all Druggists. per box. 


| ‘The Dr. Whiteball Meg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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May do that which creates a desire in the minds of 


»verybody as to what he looks like. 
I appear personally to thank you for the 
mense quantities o 


BUTT ERMILK Toilet Soap 


You have used 


Complexion and Toilet. 


you that no effort or mone 
make it the PUREST and BEST until the 
of time Always see that our firm name 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 


Chicago, 
Is on the package and you will have the 
Geyuine. Beware of imitations. 








I have made it the effort of my 
life to make it the best soap in the world for the 


I think I have succeeded and want to assure 
will be spared to 


Therefore 


im- 








end 
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Rae’ s Luccat Oil! : 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Established 1836. 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 
aaa EET 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 

Oil, = and sweet, is one of the most i 
of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 

and wide repute. A trial will convince 


you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 














Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much suret thes 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels ts the strongest safe- 


Fevers. 
Acts as @ parfot laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system withoul weakening 


tt. Permanently curing constifation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians pveenaions tt. 
Millions have found it invaluable 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., New York. 
‘ Mr. Redfern 


has returned from 
his 


European 
Establish- 
ments, 


and is now showing 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 
Tailor Suits, 





Coats, Wraps, 


AND 
Fur Garments 
_ Mail Orders receive Prompt 





A ttentic ution, 


Kenney 


Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N.Y. 


omplete Winter Exhibit now 





Our « 
ready for inspection, 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKET 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from the 
preceding one. ' The new things in collarettes 
| and capes imported direct or designed and 





Sealskin or 
Persian Lamb 


made by ourselves complete an incomparable 
assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 
SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 


guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 








Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


to put on a wet weather gown, ask 
for the Duxbak. It’s rainproof. 


Send Minn ina ry labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & Box 699, New York City. 


“S.A ea oe Stays are the Best. 
The New Man hattan 
Mohair Skirt 
‘Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| e 
| 


















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 





Velvet Gowns, | 









Manufactured by 








American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Las) 3) 


A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. | 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores, 
Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


____ Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. e 
Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
THE ORIGINAL | 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 





Beeman’s— 








It braces. 





AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX. — 


Pabst... 


Malt 
Extract 
There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce — 


The “*Best’’ Tonic 
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OcroseER 5, 1896. 


B. Alan & Co 


ARE SHOWING THE NEW 


“Roycelle” 
Bicycle Suit 


FOR LADIES 


(Patent applied for). 


An article of their own design, which they feel 
assured will commend itself at once as being 
peculiarly adapted to either a Lady's or a Gen- 
tleman’s wheel, combining perfect freedom of 
motion with a graceful and genteel appearance, 
together with other apparent advantages in the 
exceedingly ingenious arrangement of drapery. 
To be had in a variety of materials and colorings. 





ALSO THE NEW 


“Bell” Bloomer Suit 


OF THEIR OWN DESIGN 
(Patent applied for). 
SEPARATE 

BLOOMERS, 
KNICKERS, 
TIGHTS, and 
SWEATERS 
For Recreative wear and all Ath- 
letic purposes, 


{8th St, 19th. 6th Ave... 


Sanitary 
: Diaper 
: Cloth. 


this 
Ticket 





On Every Package. 


Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic. 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, « 


© send stamp 
for sample to 


39 Leonard Street, New York. 


In 10-yd. Packages Hermetically Sealed. 


PEREREREERESERESSESES CRSRSSSS SESS SESESE SEES ES SES SS SS 


PRES ESE SCS SSSSSCSUECL OSES SS SESS SS 


pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


Made in 1,1 and 15 inch widths 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


POHOCEEOOEEEOEOED 


* 
e 
e 
e 


Parker Paysthe Bestage « 2} his Arctic Sock for men 
women, and children. Recomme: by 








physicians and nurses for house, oe 
4 and sick-room. Only sock for 
rubber boots; it absorbs per- 








Roush) 
Ccidiishle Ks C5 


LYONS SILKS, 
VELVETS. 


FALL NOVELTIES are to be found in 
Peau de Suede, Poult de Soie, 
Taffetas Imprimé, Pekin Degrade, 
Drap d’or Cameleon, Satin Soleil Imprime, 
Pekin Stripes and Plaids, and in 
Glace and Cameleon effects. 


WHITE SILKS 


for Wedding Gowns, fancy and plain tissues 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


s Broadway C K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 













AND USE THE 
Eureka Patent 


B CORSET COVER. 


©The only cleanly and conven- 
tient way of wearing shields 
For sale in every city in the U.S 
Ask Your Dealer for It. 
If he will not furnish it, send 
st measure and 55 cts. 
(two for one dollar), for samples 
including Eureka Shields 
Lady agents wanted 
iL. F. Abbott & Co., 


A North St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Open Dress 
Shield Pock- 
ets in Corset 
Covers. 
Shields taken 
out for washing 
garments, 


No stitching. 


Rip out your Dress Shields | 


WEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
| If not in stock at your retailer's send 
#1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET ©O. 


| FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 
| 





85 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 
King’s Anchor 


Eye Glass. * 
CAN'T SHAKE °EM OFP, 





Insist on your Optician or a. 
Jeweler supplying you. in 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
For Little Hands! 
sizes, 54g and 53g, in ail colors and black. Price, 


$1.25 per pair. Sent free on receipt of price. 
THE LIEBMANN CO., Fulton Street. 




















CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


is 9 "3 IRABLE 1n{ Black 











& 

THE 
~ Argument 
! a 
ll ae 
in favor of Hair Cloth as the @ 
proper interlining is found in bail 


a dress that is constructed on + 4 
a hair cloth basis—the puffs 














© 5%Skirts, 


ASK FOR 
a 10/4, 1474, 20074, 10/5, 98/3 


© 4°"Sleeves, 
g ASK FOR 


84/3, 146/3, 17043, 200/4 do 





Hair Cloth 
# Crinoline 


difference in cost of the sub- @ 
stitutes, which are heavy, 
compact and crush into a * 
shapeless mass. Your dealer 
should have ours—ask to see 
the colors and weights. We gy 


of the sleeves and the mm 
flare of the skirts are @ 
permanent features. aa 
The satisfaction, de- * 
rived more than over- 

balances the slight gy 





not sell at retail. e 














The Most Perfect - Fitting Union Undergarment 


——FoR——_ 


LADIES AND MEN 
Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


LOWER PRICES. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 


Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 
EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 





NEW STYLES. 


send a /wo-cent stamp to us for 











BOSTON. 
) PRIESTLEY’ S * An idealized 
Black Henrietta 
Silk-Warp “ realized. 
The Tena a the 
Priestle What can 
stamped w - svete Trede-or* be sald? 








Vantine’s Teas are put up in 
air-tight, foil-lined pound pack- 
ages. Never buy tea loose or 
in bulk. 


Ko-Kay Tea (English Breakfast) possesses a pe. 
culiarly rich and delicate flavor, 75c. ib, 
Bo-Tan Tia (Uncolored Japan), from the famous 
Gardens of Uji, 75. ib. 
Ho-chu Tea (Rese-Flavored Formosa Oolong), the 
favorite tea of New York's 400, 1.15 ib, 
a Pekoe (Unscented), a great promoter of 
, the ideal tea for 5-0’clock teas, 1.15 Ib 


es wt 5 ‘ea (Ceylon), growing in favor every day, 
fa 3 ‘ 
AN By mail, postpaid, for above prices. Stamps 
<e accepted. Vantine’s Tea-book is sent free 
oe \ for the askin, A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 





** For Dress Binding it it is Unequalled’’ 





Ladies’ finest PARIS KID GLOVES, | 


. Brooklyn. | 


—the opinion of experienced Dress- 


| makers who have tried so-called sub- 
| stitutes during the past thirty years. 


Rep Sroot, five yards, mailed for 8 cts., stamps, or 
Brack Spoon, 3 1-4 yards, 6 cts., if you cannot find 


| the proper shade at the stores. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L. 





1 Dress Linings | 


Warranted not to Crock 





+ and to withstand washing, perspi- 
ration, acids, etc., without change 
S of color or loss of strength. Can J 
) be had in silicias, percalines, 








HOTEL ST. ANDREW, 


72D ST. AND GRAND BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. 
NOW READY FORK INSPECTION, 
will open Sept. 25. 

A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof, built in the 
latest, most approved style. CENTRALLY SITU- 
ATED IN THE MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS, 
72d Street being a Parkway connecting Central and 
Riverside Parks. In touch with all parts of the City 
by means of the elevated, cable, and eight other 
lines. THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER. Rooms, single or en 
suite. Address 

DAVIS & FOSTER, Manas EKS. 


Saeed 


NOTICE 


Ae 


eS iarrson 
saa pills for consti- 
Get the 


book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 





pation ro* and 25%. 





Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bozes. 

























































































AT THE 


THE NEW WOMAN'S DERELICTION 


* Lavea,” said the husband of the Emancipated Wo- 
man, sternly. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked the latter, in a concilia- 
tory manner, for she saw that trouble was coming. 

“Laura, in the last three weeks I have given you 
three letters to mail, addressed to dear papa What 
have you done with them 7” 

Mailed them, of course,” replied the wretehed wo- 
man, in a determination to biuk it out If possible. 

* Laura,” the hasband went on, “that Je not true, 
I received a letter from papa to-day in which he says 
he bas not heard from me for a month, and anxioge 
asking if anything is the matter. Now you havé g 
those letters somewhere about your clothes, if you 
haven't lost them. I know just as well as] know that 
I am standing here that you wever mailed those jetters 
Now go through your pockets and see if you haven't 
got them.” 

The Emancipated Woman commenced to look 
through her pockets, and soon turned oat the missing 
letters, which ehe laid on the table, withahe remark, 
* Well, Leoald have sworn that I put those letters in 
the letter-box at the corner.” 

The man sneered. “ You can’t trust a woman to do 
anything,” he retorted. “ Hereafter I'll mail my own 
letters, and I won't occupy your very valuable time 
with such errands, Before you go I want tem dollars 
for household expenees.” 

The Emancipated Woman meekly laid the mone 
down on the table, and went away with the remai 
that ehe would leave the office early in the afternoon 
and come after her husband to take bim to the matinée. 

ows 

“These cut prices in medicine are a great comfort 
to me,” remarked old Mra. Gummey. “I vever felt as 
though I could really afford to be sick as jong as I had 
to pay a whole dollar for a single bottle of patent 
medicine; now that I can get them for seventy-three 
cents it makes a big difference.” 


a ean 
“ Why do you think Mars is inhabited 7” 
“Why? Becanse it mast be. It has canals, and 
what's the use of canals if you haven't anybody to 
drive your boats?” 


BEGINNING OF THE TERM 


; 
Freahman, Clase ‘9. “Can't YOU 8UGGRST A MOTTO FoR MY ROOM, OLD MAN?” 
pa 


Junior. “ Way sor nave, ‘We etupy To riease’? 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

The best way to as your children from being 
spoiled is to let your neighbors bring them up. Lets 
partiality is shown, and it is a well-recognized fact 
that children always behave best when away from 
home 

Russet -leather polieh is not good for hard- wood 
floors. ,The best plan yet devised for polishing oak 
stair rails is to take six healthy boys, clad in roy 
or chamois, and let them slide down the banisters 
ap hour a day. 

Midnight suppers may add mach to the immediate 


amiability of Hed husband, bat in the long-run b 
fre not desira since they will ‘eto he 
digestion, and in giving them cue 


»0d-nataured for the present, you are merely 
fie irritation to a later period. 


————>——_ 


“Did yonr father get away to the country this sum- 
mer, Harry 7” 
“No, sir. He was too busy to’ tale « vaccination 
this year,” eaid Harry. 
—>—__— 


“ wrote the little girl, “I sent you a kiss 
last week by express man. hope he gave it to 
you all right. Hereafter I'll send ‘em by mall, becanse 
the e man is very homely and I don’t like givi 
them to him, and neither mamma por nurse will do it 
for me.” ° J 

** Marriage has made a great change in Barlow.” 

“Yes; he used to be a great spendthrift, but now 
he doesn't spend a cent.” 

“No; he can't afford it now.” 


“ Dear Pa 


ooo 


“Which do you think is the safer side of the stock 
market,” said Spatts to Bloobumper, “ the long side or 
the short side?” 

“There is a third side, which I consider much safer 
than either you have named,” replied Bloobumper. 

* What side ie that Tf” 

“ The outside.” 





NOTHING LIKE MODERATION. 


“ Bva, pO YOU'FAVYOR THE BLOOMER cosTUMET” 
She. “ Quire THE COnTRaRY, 


He 


I PREFER SIMPLICITY AND MODERATION !” 














THE LAY OF THE SUBURBAN HOUSE-OWNE 
: By Gastown V. Deaxe. . 


Alas! I'm feeling very bine. 
My occupation’s gone; I've nothing more to do, 
My house, which years and years ago 
as built, at jast is done, you know. 
The pantry new 
The laundry too; 
The cellar bins have all made ; 
The net floors have all been’ laid ; 
The linen-closet's also done ; 
And the extension we began 
In ninety-four 
Is finished up from ceil to floor. 
The music-room is built likewise, 
And both the towers to the skies 
Now rise. 
The changes in the attic loft, 
That have been made so very oft, 
Are finally 
As changed as they can ever be. 
The windows on the river side 
We've made so wide 
We cannot widen them again; 
And not a drain 
That I can find 
Is so unsuited to our mind 


OUT FOR A. DAY'S SPORT. 








That, if we're really just and fair, 
There's aught that we can alter there. 
My wife has tried 
. Until she’s cried 
To find some new thing to be done, 
Bat there is nanght beneath the sun 
That's new ~* 
That we can do. 


Supplants the swishing painter's brash. 
And e’en the plumber with his plumb 
Hath no occasion for to come; 
; And so I’m bine! 
The house is done; there's nothing more to do! — 
But stay, all is not Jost as yet, 
Tl! hie me to the town dnd get 
An architect to ease my throbbing brain, 
Design unother ‘house, and so begin again! 


———~ 


Mas. Siumson (severely). *‘ Willie, this lady complains 
that you have been fighting with her little boy, and 
wants you to promise never to do 80 again.” 

Witte (to lady). ** You needn't be afraid, ma’am, 
Your boy will keep out of my way after this.” 





A REQUEST. 


“Just wHy You weep a FAN, Maat, 
Is wnat, Try as I may, I cannot sex,” 


Sar ue. 


* You're Always comp—ro uz! 
3 In Fact, 60 COLD ARE YOU 


Tr MAKes ME FAIRLY BLUE! 


PUT ASIDE/THE FAN, LAY IT APART, 


So. 
AND LET OLD SHIMMERING 


MELT DOWN YOUR 10Y HEART.” 














SUPPLEMENT 


CHILDISH - SENSAPIONATISM; 


\ | HILE few grown peeple.are superior to 

feeling actual delight” in. imparting, a 
startling piece of hews, they often ail to ap- 
preciate what a ,genuine- sensationalist the 
average child is. ‘ Did mothers. recognize the 
love of causing &-commotion which exists 
even in a modest child, they would eurb the 
tendency, instead of fostering it,’as they too 
often do. When your child falls and hurts 
himself, do not exclaim aloud and rush wild- 
ly to his help. You can see at a glance that 
he is not seriously hurt, 


than help him. Go to him at once, by all 
means, but be calm and sensible. If treated 
thus whenever he is hurt, a child soon learns 
to receive the blows and knocks incident to 
childhood in a quiet, manly way. He loves 
to make an impression, and if he knows_he 
can produce the desired result by lusty 
screams, he will certainly give vent to them. 

To the average child grief itself is greatly 
mitigated if he may awaken interest or ex 
citement by telling his friends of it. Said a 
mother to her five-year-old boy: ‘* My son, 
the baby is quite ill. Go across the strect 
and ask the doctor to come over and sce 
her.” The child sprang to his feet and 
rushed down stairs. What was his mother’s 
dismay to hear him yell, as he tore across the 
street: ‘‘ Doctor, doctor! Come quick to my 
house! My baby sister is awfully ill, and 
mamma wants you this instant!” A moment 
later he entered his mother’s room with a 
smile of ecstatic joy upon his countenance, 
and with the proud announcement: ‘The 
doctor will be right over. I tell you, I scared 
him wéll!”” There was no anxiety in his 
mind with. regard to his sister's welfare. 


Not that.a child of that age could have been | 


éx pected to share his mother’s anxiety. But 
his sympathy was altogether drowned in the 
joy of-having produced a sensation. 
such -occurrences may be 


should'be promptly suppressed ? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Copyright, 1804, by The Proctér & Gambier, Co., Cin'tl. 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Ladies Home Journal, 
and a Hospital Superintendent of experi- 
ence, in her book, ** The Care of Chil- 
dren,’”’ recommends the use of Ivory Soap 
for bathing infants, and says: * There is 
no particular virtue in Castile Soap which 
has long been consecrated to this pur- 
pose.’’ 
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MPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Try it when the digestion} 
is WEAK and no FOOD: 
seems to nourish. Try it 
when Seems impossible (0: 
keep FOOD sx: Stomach! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
John Carle & Sons, 
Rah Raha hea 
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(Name Registered. ) 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfuliy true to nature 
and’ more lasting than any 
other scentyof‘its hame. A 
specialty excéllerice. 

Alb thé tage in Europe at 
the present time. 


‘ Be sure: that*you’get the 


“No. 4Tit Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP,\ NewYork, U. S. Agents 
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Highest of all in  Lesyening Strength—L Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 





and even if he were | 
injaired, your excitement would harm rather | 


While | 
amusing, do they | 
not suggest'a spirit of elf-consciousness that | 
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Al Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extract a BEEF. 


It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour’s Extract takes the place of home- 
made ‘‘Soup stock,’* costs less, goes farther and tastes better 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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KANSAS 


Disfiguring CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby was badly afflicted with Eczema. Her 
head, arms, neck, and limbs were raw, and bleed- 
ing when weconcluded to try CuTICURA REMEDIES. 
We began with CuricuRA:* (ointment) and, CoTI- 
ouRA SOAP, and after the frst application we could 
ad used ithemjone week 
—- the sores had healed ’entirelyfand ‘ceased 

spread. In less than a month; she was free from 
ales and blemishes; and. to-day has‘as lovely sUin 
as any child She was ‘shown’at the Grange Fair,* 
and took a premium as the ponesione baby? — 
Mr. & Mrs. PARK 91609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City, 
every where. *. Ports Dave ayy CuEm. Conr., Bostba. * . 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 


CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


FRANCO-AmERIcAN Foon Co, 
P. O,80K1S0, N.Y. CITYE 
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@| indorsed by ‘eminent Physicians everywhere: 
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mis got ge 
nothing lite 
cleanse. SON 
It keeps: the 
skin soft. 
No alkali. in 


it; nothing but 


You See Them 
_ Everywhere 


Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can doit. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer, POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN 











CYCLES are a standard 


REMINGT of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York 
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Peau pe Sore Gown wits SPancLep GARNITURE. 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
\ TILLOW-GREEN peau de 
soie is the material for a 
home toilette, which is relieved 
by dark green velvet and a deep 
collar and caffs of white satin 
spangled in iridescent greens. 
‘Three slender pyramidal panels 
are inserted on each side of thé 
skirt, each startiig from a strap 
and knot of velvet ribbon, and 
edged with narrow. beaded 
gimp. ‘Fhe full bedice is of 
green chiffon, encircled by a 
soft cross-draped velvet girdle 
The spangled satin. collar runs 
into pointed tabs edged with 
bead fringe. The sleeves are 
draped with velvet knots above 
the satin forearins 
A gray mohair morning 01 
travelling costume is brighten 
ed by blueand green plaid silk 
The silk is gathered and let in 
at either side of the front be 
low a square yoke that is 
edged with narrow plaid folds 
and studded with pearl but 
tons; the back is entirely of 
mohair, and slightly pleated in 
at the waist, entering a soft 
plaid belt. The front skirt 
breadth.is piped with a plaid 
fold, which reverses near the 
top, and goes around a square 
flap stadded with buttons. A 
cape of the mohair accompanies 
the dress, lined with plaid silk 
and bordered with a narrow 
fold. 


FRENCH TOILETTES. 
See |ilustrations on front page and 
page 504, 

A DEMI-SEASON gown from 
L% Worth is of damson-color- 
ed crépon and glacé taffeta of 
the same shade shot with green. 
The corsage is of taffeta, with 
revers faced with black satin, 
opening on a jabot vest of em 
broidered batiste, which is fes 
tooned with black ribbons that 
drop down from the top and 
pass through openings in the 
taffeta. The back is flat, witha 
straight pleat down the middle. 
Sleeves of taffeta are partly 
covered on the puffed top by a 
triply folded flounce of the cré- 
son lined with black satin. 
‘he collar is of black velvet 


Gs ga/ Se 


Back View or Frencn GOWN oN Front Pace. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


drawn in folds, and trimmed 
on either side with a chou 
holding a winglike motif of 
passementerie spangled with 
steel and jet. be skirt has 
full soft folds down the back 
and sides, and terminates in 
three lapping folds with 
black satin facing, slashed, 
and leaving in view on the 
front and sides some change- 
able taffeta beneath. 

The capote is of fancy 
straw, such as French wo- 
men wear throughout the au- 
tumo. A huge aigrette bow 
of ribbon high on the left side 
is Of white and black stripes 
bordered with a band of blue 
satin. Below the brim, each 
side of the back hair, is a 
pompon of black mousseline 
de soie in accordion pleats. 

Another French model, 
shown on page 804, is of peau 
de soie combined with the 
new Persian figured silk. 
The colors are changeable 
blue and green, and similar 
costumes are made combin- 
ing plum-colorand green. A 
short jacket-waist is entirely 
of the figured silk. It is 
trimmed on the revers and 
about the darts with passe- 
menterie ornaments in a new 
and stylish design made of 
jet spangles. The revers are 
sharply pointed in the fashion 
seen On many. new gowns. 
The full vest is of changeable 
mousseline de soie in the col- 
ors of the gown, arranged to 
droop in soft loops. A draped 
collar and belt are of bias 
black velvet. The skirt front 
is of peau de soie, while three 
panel breadths of the figured 
silk are down the back from 
belt to foot. A soft panel of 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Gray Momarn CostuME RELIEVED BY PLAID SILK. 


the peau de soie is gathered on 
either side of the front, with a 
puff finishing the foot. 

The toque is of blue and 
green chenille elaborately 
trimmed with fan-pleatings of 
taffeta ribbon and large pop- 
pies of velvet of changeable 
shades. 

A satin gown of one of the 

fashionable pansy shades is 
from the Maison Bresson of 
Paris. The corsage of satin is 
covered with cream-white gui- 
pure lace, which is in its turn 
partly covered by points of 
mousseline de soie of a deeper 
pansy. purple. These points 
extend from the belt up to 
the shoulders, and are edged 
with a little gathered ruche of 
the mousseline. Puffed satin 
sleeves covered with mousse- 
line de soie are draped down 
the middle by insertion of gui- 
pure. The collar and belt are 
of pansy satin. The sulin 
skirt is of a graceful gored 
shape, entirely without trim- 
=. 
The straight-brimmed hat of 
purple fancy straw is trimmed 
with ribbon of lighter shade 
put on very full around the 
crown. A high bunch of flow- 
ers in aigrette fashion is on the 
left, and a row of blossoms 
crosses the back. 


I HAVE LEARNED 


4 a wadded basket to 

set the teapot in on the 
table is a very good way of 
keeping the tea warm, almost 
preferable to a cozy. 

That the best way to clean 
mica is to wash it with diluted 
vinegar. 

That mats made of strips of 
cloth braided and sewn togeth- 
er make excellent cloths to 
clean smoothing-irons on in the 
laundry. 

That old stocking legs make 
very convenient sleeve - pro- 
tectors. 

That a good way to hang up 
the kitchen broom is to have 
two wooden pins put into the 
wall just far enough apart to 
admit the handle between, the 
broom resting on them. 
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AN EAST INDIAN ADVENTURE—CHASED BY A BEAR IN CASHMERE.—Dnawny sy Jonn CHARLTON. 
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FOR THE BOY’S ROOM, “ Pure and Sure.” 


| ob A boy's room there should be some 
S01 ‘PP arat us for taking light exercise. 
A pair of pulley-we and oo dumb 


ights 























bells are perbaps the best thing Indian 
clubs are very good, but s¢ aie room is 
required 1 hich to swing them that they 
‘ ften difficult to use This matter of 
she Ye ug hand In oa BAKING POWDER 
ally if he is studying hard in school, and 
no regular gymnasium-work during the | 
Each morning, on rising, he should use For making fine cake it has no equal. 
} we hts t mbbells for a few aT. A” NS ne oe CC ee 
m til | rets his blood circulating, | " 9 
nd then take his sponge-bath in water with | 4 Don t Scrub 
e cl taken off It is a good thing ¢ 4 
sam Pacer vig od let os od hehe Miss Maria ParloaZz your silverware, it's hard work, 
- : wae 6 +s olletttall be bolstenionn PRES useless work, and besides, injures 
; 8 acm 
Bovs are often careless about such things authority on cooking ; she & your ware. The easy way of 
t th bit of bath. + tt it is Rt 0-. 
j sh ‘ 1 it the habit of bath 66 * 
ing very morning not only a dab at their ays se 4 SILVER 
fac and ne vi a wash-rag, but, if it is | a good stock for the foundation ot 
n venient to take a plunge in a tub, at sonps, sauces and many other things, 9P 
take a quick sponge-bath For this and the best stock is z EL 
| boy ht to have for his own | Li : oF POLISH 
) of very long Térkish tow. | iebig LoMpPany S¥% 
pr ge a Se pe Py A rangle ot . lined g Pp y 9 Zz that 2 it us" and without 
"A ake ater natal Extract of Beef eS | scratching or wearing it. 
A plentiful supply of both should Zz isn’ 
ilway kept ready for him in his room 100 of Mi rloa's recipes sn t the easy way worth wees? 
Wh he has begun t e his morn = Danchy &Co., a Enough for trial for the aski — 
‘ viv it w "6 e long before Z Park Place, New York, 4 paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s 
” ; Aged wld oe scons’? , THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New Yorks 
to i to on | re gr eS 9s 
‘ n the ax ne ought to say | eeeeee yy 
1 word or two about the importance of having 
y ashi eathand. N | ; 
m mfort than to have A Cold in the Head. 
I wat 1 t veis where e can 
\ it them. It is very exasperating The quickest way 
get u the morning ‘ll ready to take 
1 find that the water inthe pitcher, : : 
so anfortanate as to have to uec ime? get rid Of it—the 
t nearly all gone, and that there are | . 
ro towels the size of handker- | simplest and surest — 
minediate st 
| ‘ ot the aes ngs abe Ag — und | no bother, no trouble 
fort should be considerec is room | 
1 be } wo, a place In Which he can 


—is with 


Salva-cea 


his 


BsnoUu 
take pride and feel that it is 
erything 


small d 
that concerns the 
ra ement and decoration of this apart 
ment | taste hould be consulted, am 

d as far as cir inces will per 
mit We learn and the boy's 
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; Onn sion, can be made distinct 
fac i hi education TRADE - MARK.) 
It cures Catarrh. It relieves at once all pains 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | and aches and inflammation. It cures 
Piles, Burns, Wounds, Toothache, 
Skin Diseases, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Sore Throat, 


Two sizes, 25 and.so. cents. 
THE BRaNDRETH Co., 


SOCCVVsessetsesesse 


Sore Muscles, Earache. 
At druggists’, or by mail. 


274 Canal St.; New York. 


your child | 


You note the difference in 
children. Some have nearly 














every ailment, even with 
the I Others fat 


best of care. 
more exp sed pass through 


unharmed. Weak children IS BUT SKIN DEEP 
. . The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
W ill hav e CONTINUOUS ¢ old - vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
: : sustenance for the skin. 
in Winter, poor digestion 1n 
summer. They are with 


out power to resist disease 
ho reserve 
1. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, 
phosphites, is cod-liver 
partly digested and adapted 
to the weaker digestions of 
children. 


Scorr & Bowne , Chemists 


they nave 

strengtl which forms the basis of the 

Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 

tions, is extracted from purified 

Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 

skin nutriment. These prep- 

arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 

and "Cold- Cream, are univer- 

sally used throughout Europe, 

and should have a place on 

every lady’s dressing-table in 

this country The genuine 

imported article always bears the trade-mark 

moline.”’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 265c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 





with hypo 
oil 





The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 
beauty to the skin. Per- 
fec tly pure, entirely harm- 
absolutely invisible. ~ 


New York. 50c. and $1.08 


SHIELD 


Yourself against all 
impurities 






le 55, 


Popular for 20 years. Be mA U. 8. Depet 
sure and get HENRY p= For Lanoline 





TETLOW’S. Price, 25. % 


by mail, or at a: 


79 Murray St. 
New York, 


Sample Free. 


WRINGING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls, When you ouni 
wringer insist on Eating the ARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI 
CAN WRINGER CO., the | SP capital "oo turers of Wringers and Rolls 


inthe workd. $2, 150,000 cap: See our name and Warrant stan 
on s Folls. Books al wringer ink iaterunatten FREE, Address ) OS, Shaeabege Street, New York, 





MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y 
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SOap 
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A Pie Family 


No.1 
(The Kid.) 













Look Next Month for No. 2 


Atmore’s Mince Meat 








excise Plum Pudding 


Prepared with the most weGing 
care from the choicest materials. If 
you want pure goods, free from 
adulteration and chemicals, 


Ask Your Grocer for 


= = a 











BHIDSDHISISIONSNSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSF 
Ten Years taken from your face , 
in ten minutes!!! 


‘RECAMIER BALM’ 





4 5 
% The Magic Beautifier, ¢% 
$ Price $1.50. 5 
4 Made for and used by Mme. Adelina Patti-Nicolimi. % 
4g Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed A 
2% in plain box. Mail orders promptly attended to. % 
4 nd 2. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to y 
y HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, a 
& Man’ /'r to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, x 
4131 West Sist St., New York City. % 
LESSOLSSSOOSSSS OSES SOSOSSSSOOOOSSSSSH 





DEAFNESS 


and Head 4 Jy montey by using 
Wilson's Com 


Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 

medical skill fails. No wire or string 

attachment. Write for pamphiet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


184 Trust Bidg., Louteville, Ky. 
Otices: | i132 Broadway, ork, 


=| MaLviNna Ln 


For ral Peck, Tans Baits, iso Complexion. 
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Eau de Colégne impériale, Sapoce 






15, tate DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
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perme ey ve 


The elegant and fashionable ot Mig go World uses: 

ti, a special soap; 

Creme de Fraises and Face pe ow suitable for ladies in all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Revaste for the handkerchief and scent-bottle. Alesolat de Roses for the hair. 
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